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Behind the By-Lines 


The Soviet System Mind Control 
George Counts startling and 
ing story how the Russians have em- 
indoctrinate their people loyalty the 
Soviet system with little regard for 
scientific truth. substance tells the 
same story which has been presented 
ampler form the volume which Dr. 
Counts the senior author, The Valley 
the Blind, which reviewed elsewhere 
this issue. Every teacher should informed 
this attempt negate all forms sci- 
entific truth. 

John Edgar Hoover, Director the 
Federal Bureau Investigation, writes 
topic allied the above his 
ing the Communist Masquerader. 
sane and forceful discussion points out 
the dangers communism but the same 
time warns against irresponsible hysteria 
which leads accusations 
against those who, though hostile com- 
munism, are liberal advocates social 
progress and reform. 

International Relations Clubs narrates 
the story three groups colleges and 
universities which are addressing themselves 
the study international and world 
Wilson the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. Dr. Wilson was the 
laureate lecturer Kappa Delta 
1948. has been influential 
national affairs for some years both here 
and abroad. was the Director the first 
Unesco Seminar Sevres, France, 1947. 

Gilbert Byron has often contributed 
our columns and the author several 
volumes poetry well short stories. 
publications, including School and Society 
and the Saturday Review Literature. 
relates another incident the Professor 


Blodgett series, this time with the title, 
The Learning Process. 

With the current shortage teachers 
for the elementary grades our schools 
there great need for turning the atten- 
tion educators this Ele- 
mentary Education Comes Bat Robert 
Topp, Assistant Director Teacher Edu- 
cation the College Education the 
University Illinois, gives suggestions for 
remedying the present difficult situation. 
Dr. Topp was formerly superintendent 
schools Boulder, Colorado. 

this year celebration the con- 
tributions Goethe the thought our 
time fitting that should print 
article which describes and assesses the 
place the famous German thinker the 
field education. This done critically 
Thomas Woody his article, Goethe: 
Education. Dr. Woody Professor 
Education the University Pennsyl- 
Among his books are History 
Women’s Education the United 
New Minds: New Men? The Emergence 
the Soviet Citizen; and Life and Educa- 
tion Early Societies. 

Georges Emile Roger Paris, France, 
who Inspector General Public Instruc- 
tion for France and the Colonies the 
French Ministry Education, has recently 
spoken number American institu- 
tions. writes with authority his theme 
Educational Reforms France Since the 
which describes the marked changes 
which are occurring the French schools. 
Dr. Roger has received degrees from the 
Sorbonne and taught several Lycées and 
universities before assuming his present 
the University Upsala (Sweden) and 
the University For more 
than score years was professor 

(Continued page 504) 
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The Soviet System Mind Control 


Counts 


the close his History 
Freedom Thought, published 
1913, Professor Bury expressed 
the following hopeful sentiment: “The 
struggle reason against authority has 
ended what appears now deci- 
sive and permanent victory for liberty. 
the most civilized and progressive 
countries, freedom discussion recog- 
These words reflect the optimism the 
Western world that time long 
ago—the early years the present cen- 
tury. 

generation later all thoughtful men 
are wondering whether new dark age 
may not approaching, made the 
darker the apparently limitless re- 
sources for mind control provided 
science and technology. Expressing this 
mood, another Englishman, George Or- 
well, published 1949 novel which 
portrays tyranny immeasurably more 
oppressive and terrifying than the tyran- 
nies the Eighty-Four. 
Armed with the most “advanced” means 


persuasion and coercion the rulers 
this totalitarian state convince their sub- 
jects that black white, two plus two 
equals five, and evil good. Also that 
war peace, freedom slavery, and ig- 
norance strength. And Orwell places 
this tyranny, not some distant and 
mythical land, but his own country, 
the modern birthplace political 
liberty, the “mother parliaments,” 
that “blessed plot” where men “never 
will England one genera- 
tion hence. 

But Bury was not badly mistaken 
the above quotation suggests. After reg- 
istering his optimism, being good his- 
tory may suggest that this prospect 
not assured,” says. And then asks, 
“Can certain that there may not 
come great set-back?” After taking 
another glance the past and recalling 
the appearance the ancient world 
“an unforeseen force,” writes: “Is 
not conceivable that something the 
same kind may occur again, that some 
new force, emerging from the unknown, 
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may surprise the world and cause sim- 
ilar set-back?” With this takes look 
the world 1913 and engages the 
following speculation: “It means 
inconceivable that lands where opin- 
ion now free coercion might intro- 
duced. revolutionary social move- 
ment prevailed, led men inspired 
faith formulas (like the men the 
French Revolution) and resolved im- 
pose their creed, experience shows that 
coercion would almost inevitably re- 
sorted to.” 

This remarkable forecast has been 
fulfilled. the totalitarian states the 
contemporary world certainly see 
both revolution and counter-revolution 
“led men inspired faith formu- 
las and resolved impose their 
creed.” The methods employed this 
end the Soviet Union have been re- 
vealed with devastating clarity since the 
close the Second World War. 


The Soviet leaders boast every hour 
the day about their “grandiose achieve- 
ments” economy and government, 
war and revolution, science, art and cul- 
ture. While some these claims are jus- 
tified, others are dubious, say the least. 
Yet they have their credit one truly 
staggering “achievement” about which 
they say nothing—their all-embracing 
system mind control. understand- 
ing this system the first step toward 
understanding the Soviet Union. 
the writings Marx and his disci- 
ples, but rather studying the absolu- 
tist traditions and revolutionary move- 
ments imperial Russia, 
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The Soviet system mind control 
the product perverted the 
most comprehensive thing its kind 
history, surpassing immeasurably 
predecessor under the tsar. Also 
much more fully perfected than its im- 
itator, rival, and teacher under Musso- 
lini and Hitler. Employing with com- 
plete ruthlessness and singleness pur- 
pose all the resources science, 
mechanical invention, medicine and 
psychology, able attain power and 
reach heights efficiency which dwarf 
the efforts earlier despotisms. 

The system embraces all the or- 
ganized processes and agencies for the 
molding the minds both young 
and old—associations every descrip- 
tion, children and youth, industrial 
workers and collective farmers, sol- 
diers and sailors, technicians and intel- 
lectuals—the school, the press, the radio, 
the theatre, the moving picture, and the 
circus—literature, music, painting, and 
science. All these processes and agen- 
cies are forged into one mighty instru- 
ment serve the purposes, domestic and 
foreign, the Soviet dictatorship. 

The governing principle the system 
was once stated with blunt clarity 
Stalin himself. “Education,” said 
Wells, “is weapon whose effect 
depends who holds his hands and 
whom aimed.” This principle has 
been applied literally the entire cul- 
tural apparatus. Every branch the ap- 
paratus regarded weapon and 
every member the intellectual class 
soldier the “front line battle.” 
Whether teacher, artist, scientist, 
most ferocious struggle between two sys- 
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tems, between two world outlooks, be- 
tween two conceptions the future 
mankind (which) has been, being, and 
will waged the world.” refuse 
respond this call betray the 
Soviet Motherland. 

This vast system directed the 
All-Union Communist Party six mil- 
lion members, But the American citizen 
should never make the mistake re- 
garding this strange organization 
resembling the slightest political 
Russian absolutism clothed revolu- 
tionary garments and Marxian doctrines. 
Ruling neither the authority nor with 
the consent the people, but like the 
tsar always the name the people, 
the Party fact kind political 
army. has its high command, its 
cers, and its common soldiers. Goals and 
strategy are formulated the high com- 
mand—the Politburo twelve and 
the Central Committee seventy-two 
members. obedience, and 
limited tactical operations are expected 
the officers and soldiers. enforce 
its will the high command has under 
its immediate direction 
police numbering more than half mil- 
lion and network punitive institu- 
tions holding thrall probably ten mil- 
lion men and 

Under this system control there can 
public discussion grand policy, 
either domestic foreign. Such policy 
discussed and formulated secret 
the Politburo and the Central Commit- 
tee and then commonly given the 
world the form resolution which 
may may not have the purely formal 
endorsement the Supreme Soviet 
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the government. thereafter the duty 
and function the officers and soldiers 
the political army carry the policy 
the people, explain and argue, 
persuade and cajole, secure the adop- 
tion resolutions approval, and 
prevent the emergence any kind 
organized opposition. All branches 
the cultural apparatus are made serve 
the same purpose. The Soviet citizen 
reads and listens vain for the slightest 
public criticism any policy adopted 
the Party high command. 

When this high command changes its 
policy, has done radically and sud- 
denly number times since the revo- 
lution, the aim the battery cultural 
weapons redirected and brought 
bear the enemies indicated. The 
friends yesterday course may the 
enemies today, and perhaps friends 
again tomorrow, depending changes 
power relations home and abroad. 
The way which the system mind 
control brought the support 
profound shift policy has been clearly 
revealed recent years. 


During the closing months the war, 
perhaps from December, 1944, but cer- 
tainly from February, 1945, the high 
command the Party made one 
those unheralded and fateful decisions 
which the student Soviet affairs has 
come expect. decided reverse 
completely the war-time policy 
friendly collaboration with the Western 
democracies and revive the policy 
revolutionary aggression the spirit 
1917. 

The reason for this tragic action, 
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which has all but wrecked the glorious 
hopes for world peace aroused San 
Francisco, not difficult discern. But 
order know the truth must re- 
nounce all wishful thinking and face the 
fully authenticated reality—the ultimate 
goal the Soviet high command has 
not changed since the revolution and 
probably will not change for many 
years. That goal the overthrow all 
costs and all means available the 
entire “capitalist,” “bourgeois,” non- 
Soviet world, The leadership, accord- 
ance with the teachings Lenin, moves 
toward its objective devious routes, 
zigs and zags, retreats and advances, 
precisely army moves toward the 
guided the power factors the situa- 
tion. 

Even before the war was over the 
members the Politburo sensed the fact 
that the relative position the Soviets 
the world was being vastly strength- 
ened the conflict. Their triumphs 
the realm diplomacy were certainly 
less brilliant than their triumphs 
the field battle. They won tremen- 
dous victories Teheran and Yalta and 
the council chambers the allied 
powers. When Germany and Japan ca- 
pitulated they found themselves 
situation surpassing their fondest dreams 
few years before. 

The changed fortunes the Soviet 
state were proclaimed with utter frank- 
ness Andrei Zhdanov, second 
Stalin the Party hierarchy, Poland 
September, 1947. leader the 
Soviet delegation the meeting for the 
reconstitution the Comintern under 
the name the Cominform, de- 
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speech entitled “On the International 
Situation.” his opening paragraph 
stated that the war “sharply changed 
the power relations between the two 
systems—the socialist and the 
the advantage socialism.” then 
proceeded documentation. the cap- 
italist camp before the war there were 
“six so-called great imperialist powers 
(Germany, Japan, England, the United 
States, France, and Italy).” Three 
these “(Germany, Italy, and Japan) 
disappeared result military de- 
feat.” fourth, France, “was weakened 
and lost her former significance 
great power.” fifth, Britain, “showed 
herself weak both military and 
political relations.” Thus only one the 
six great states the enemy camp re- 
mained—the United States America. 

this same meeting Poland 
George Malenkov, the man who has 
moved into Zhdanov’s position since the 
latter’s death August 31, 1948, an- 
nounced calmly: “The wise Stalinist 
foreign policy the Soviet state both 
before the war and during the war en- 
abled use correctly the contradic- 
tions within the camp imperialism. 
This was one the important conditions 
our victory the war.” And that vic- 
tory included, not only the defeat 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, but also the 
weakening both France and Britain. 
included too the extension Soviet 
power the Elbe, the establishment 
the “people’s democracies” 
eastern Europe, the recovery with inter- 
est the losses suffered imperial 
Russia the Russo-Japanese War, the 
advance Communist armies China, 
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the growth the Commu- 
nist Parties throughout the world, and 
the spread general condition eco- 
nomic, political, and moral paralysis 
throughout practically the whole 
Europe and Asia. the autumn 
1945 the “men the Kremlin” were 
thoroughly justified concluding that 
history was marching with rapid pace 
their side. They decided take full 
advantage the opportunity. 


The great shift foreign policy 
called for powerful ideological offen- 
sive designed erase the friendly feel- 
ings toward the West aroused the 
war and revive the sense revolu- 
tionary destiny which inspired the Bol- 
sheviks 1917. The broad outlines 
this offensive were sketched Stalin 
speech the “great leader” placed full 
responsibility for the war the opera- 
tion “capitalist” institutions and de- 
clared that the war demonstrated the 
unqualified superiority the Soviet 
order over the bourgeois—of the Soviet 
social system, the Soviet political sys- 
tem, the Soviet economic system, 
the Soviet armed forces. 

The great offensive was actually 
launched under the aegis the Central 
Committee the Party August 14, 
1946. that day the Committee issued 
the first series powerful and 
forthright resolutions which commanded 
the entire intellectual class participate 
actively the battle with the enemies 
Communism home and abroad. 
The initial resolution was directed 
literary writers and journals general 
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and two writers and two journals 
particular, During the next two years 
similar resolutions were issued the 
fields the drama, the cinema, music, 
science, and humor. 

Known the Soviet 
Union the “resolutions ideology,” 
they all carried the two emphases 
Stalin’s speech February 1946. 
the one hand, they called for the un- 
bounded glorification Soviet institu- 
tions and the “new Soviet man.” 
the other, they demanded equally 
unbounded denunciation everything 
“Western” “bourgeois.” Intellectuals 
were asked “to lash out boldly and 
attack bourgeois culture which 
state emaciation and depravity.” 
Ideological neutrality indifference 
was not tolerated. “Art for art’s 
sake” was condemned most scathing 
terms. humorist was warned that “his 
humor over the radio nothing more 
than laughter for laughter’s sake.” Even 
the circus was harnessed the political 
purposes the Party. 


The response ideological resolu- 
tion the Central Committee has now 
become completely stereotyped. All- 
Union meeting the intellectuals im- 
mediately involved called within 
few days weeks. The meeting 
opened with speech high Party 
member who interprets the resolution 
the bluntest language, the language 
now made familiar the West the 
speeches Molotov and Vishinsky and 
the verbal assaults Tito coming 
from Moscow. 

the meeting the Union Soviet 
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Writers Andrei Zhdanov interpreted the 
resolution literature and passed sen- 
tence the two writers condemned— 
Michael Zoshchenko, short 
writer, and Anna Akhmatova, poetess. 
the former said: “With cynical 
frankness remains preacher 
ideological indifference and vulgarity, 
unprincipled and unscrupulous liter- 
ary hooligan.” Observing that Akhma- 
tova also representative this 
ideologyless reactionary swamp,” Zhd- 
anov charged her with “preaching the 
theory ‘art for art’s “beauty 
for beauty’s sake.” then character- 
ized her poetry “the poetry 
frantic little lady rushing back and forth 
between the boudoir and the chapel. 
Not quite nun and not quite forni- 
catrix, but rather fornicatrix and nun 
whom fornication mingled with 
prayer.” All who heard Zhdanov’s voice 
knew that was the voice the court 
resort. 

Following the address high Party 
member those responsible directly 
indirectly for the “dreadful” state 
affairs defined the resolution the 
Central Committee eagerly and extrava- 
gantly confess their sins, accept their 
punishments, and promise mend their 
ways. Nikolai Tikhonov, who 
grounds negligence was “liberated 
from his duties” President the 
Union Soviet Writers, recognized the 
complete justice the resolution and 
added some details the indictment. 
The great Eisenstein, condemned for 
his interpretation Ivan the Terrible, 
welcomed the “severe and just criticism” 
the Central Committee. The distin- 
guished biologist, Zhebrak, an- 
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nounced that he, “as member the 
Party, cannot defend positions which 
have been declared mistaken the 
Central Committee our Party.” The 
world-renowned composer, Sergei Pro- 
kofiev, declared that the “resolution has 
separated the decayed from the healthy 
cells the creative work composers.” 
And the brilliant Aram Khachaturian, 
with feeling great gladness and 
satisfaction,” assured the world that 
“the resolution sets musicians free.” 

After all the personal confessions are 
in, the assembled intellectuals pass 
resolution unanimously which accepts 
without qualification the censure the 
Central Committee and outlines meas- 
ures correct the evils set forth. Thus 
the Union Soviet Writers resolved 
that necessary propagate system- 
atically the policy the Party the 
fundamental questions domestic and 
international affairs” and “saturate all 
their work with the militant spirit the 
active and aggressive ideology Com- 
munism.” The resolution stated further 
that “Soviet writers must lash those 
works which express any manifestation 
servility toward the bourgeois West,” 
and “must expose the nature capitalist 
encirclement, struggle against its cor- 
rupting influence, and reveal the charac- 
ter contemporary imperialism which 
conceals within itself the threat new 
blood-letting wars.” 

The august Academy Science bound 
itself resolution “to assume leading 
position the struggle against idealistic 
reactionary teachings science and 
against servility and slavishness toward 
foreign pseudo-science.” also engaged 
“struggle actively for the further 
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flowering patriotic biological science, 
revise the staffs the scientific coun- 
cils the biological institutes and the 
editorial boards biological journals, 
remove advocates the Weissman-Mor- 
gan tendency genetics, and appoint 
representatives progressive Michurin- 
ist biological science.” 

Finally, there the “letter Stalin” 
well-established Soviet institution. 
Whether the letter comes from group 
peasants from the Academy 
Science, couched language that 
can duplicated only the literature 
religious ceremonial. “our wise 
leader and teacher” “great captain 
all victories,” Stalin saluted with 
“flaming greetings,” thanked for his 
“fatherly care,” and assured the abso- 
lute loyalty everybody involved. The 
letter closes with formula which or- 
dinarily embraces the three objects 
worship the Soviet Union: 


“Long live our powerful socialist Mother- 
land! 

“Long live the Party Lenin and Stalin, 
the inspirer and organizer our vic- 
tories! 

“Long live our wise leader and teacher, 
father the people, the great 
STALIN!” 


The characterization Stalin often 
varies terms the interests the 
group composing the letter. Thus, the 
assembled professors the higher edu- 
cational institutions Moscow call him 
“the greatest scholar our epoch,” 
while the Academy Science speaks 
him “the coryphaeus science” and 
“Honorary Academician.” Individuals 
may address him the “greatest genius 
the contemporary epoch” the 
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man all times and places.” 
Some Americans distinction, the 
spirit the “great Stalinist epoch,” have 
bestowed upon him the friendly appella- 
tion “Uncle Joe” even “good old 
Uncle Joe.” 


Following the All-Union meeting, 
this entire process repeated each 
the Union Republics, towns and 
cities, and divers forms throughout 
the land. Groups 
whether directly indirectly involved, 
see the hand-writing the wall, meet 
under the guidance the Party, make 
their confessions error guilt, pass 
their conforming resolutions, and send 
their letters loyalty and adoration 
Stalin. 

Needless say, when the Central 
Committee the Party speaks, its pro- 
nouncements receive not the slightest 
word public criticism from any source 
within the borders the Soviet Union. 
There are critical editorials the 
press, mass demonstrations pro- 
test, sit-down strikes, distribution 
leaflets criticising the Central Com- 
mittee, picketing Party headquar- 
ters, appeals addressed the Soviet 
Government, challenges from volun- 
tary organizations based the indi- 
vidual rights guaranteed under 
125 the “great Stalinist Con- 
stitution.” 

There one special feature the 
Soviet press, however, which constitutes 
truly ingenious invention the realm 
mind control. Following impor- 
tant resolution the Central Commit- 
tee, the newspapers and magazines pub- 
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lish columns “responses from the 
people.” But every one these commu- 
nications supports, often 
tones, the position the Committee. 
few samples will give the reader some 
notion the quality this form 
political ventriloquism. 

After observing that the “Soviet peo- 
ple passionately approve the resolution” 
music, one journal presents pages 
evidence. actress writes: cannot 
imagine condition which 
would lead want listen the 
works Shostakovich.” nurse says 
that the music condemned the reso- 
lution chaos sounds, possessing 
melody,” and “only irritates and 
fatigues the listener.” couple fac- 
tory workers complain that they just 
“don’t feel like listening” certain 
compositions Shostakovich, Prokofiev, 
and Khachaturian. Then they add: “It 
almost impossible discern any 
melody them whatsoever; and for 
sense, you get nothing all.” Two mill 
workers agree that these composers “of- 
fer the Soviet people under the guise 
music ear-splitting noise and racket.” 

account another paper the 
popular reaction the position taken 
the Central Committee highly com- 
plex and controversial question ge- 
netics states that “an endless torrent 
telegrams, letters, and responses poured 
in” and that they all without exception 
applauded “the victory Soviet science 
over alien and hostile pseudo-science.” 
The general spirit the communica- 
tions well expressed the closing 
words letter “Comrade Sem- 
zov Minsk”: “Permit me, not 
scientist, but ordinary man, pro- 
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claim: Let our own, patriotic, revolu- 
tionary, bold Stalinist Soviet science 
triumphant.” 

The total impact this system 
mind the individual who 
finds himself under the displeasure 
the Party must overwhelming. 
Whether writer, artist, scholar, scien- 
tist, must feel terribly lonely and for- 
saken. wonder that only the 
most courageous and tough-minded re- 
fuse prostrate themselves before the 
dictatorship. Yet anyone living 
free society this entire pattern con- 
fession and recantation, grovelling 
and sychophancy, must ever remain 
something mystery. 


The foregoing account has stressed 
the coercive and negative aspects the 
Soviet system mind control. Some 
would contend that such treatment ex- 
hausts the subject, that men and women 
accept the line laid down the Central 
Committee simply because they must. 
According this view, the controlling 
and decisive factor fear disgrace, 
the political police, and the forced 
labor camp, joined with rich material 
and spiritual rewards for conformity. 

That these coercive and negative fea- 
tures are powerful clear. There is, 
however, positive and dynamic aspect 
the system that critics overlook 
their peril. Everything undertaken 
the Soviet Union given meaning and 
direction the Soviet apocalypse—a 
vision the coming domestic and 
world order which will surpass im- 
measurably plenty, justice, and beauty 
all that has gone before human his- 
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tory—a vision the coming Com- 
munism under the consecrated leader- 
ship Russia, the Party, and Stalin. 
this apocalyptic vision, strange syn- 
thesis Russian messianism and Marx- 
ian dialectical materialism, that ration- 
alizes the privations, suppressions, and 
cruelties the regime and inspires the 
devotion millions the Soviet Union 
and throughout the world. The “reso- 
lutions ideology” were all repre- 
sented directed toward the fulfillment 
this vision. Soviet literature and 
thought are saturated with its spirit to- 
day beyond anything that has occurred 
since the revolution. 

The following brief paragraphs with 
which high Party member closed his 
address the Eleventh Congress the 
Young Communist League April, 
1949 present with power the appeal 
the Soviet apocalypse: 


“We march united, friendly, pa- 
triotic family toward the radiant summits 
Communism. For there are 
pests, difficulties, privations. are 
confident our strength because there can 
nowhere the whole world greater 
strength than our all-conquering Soviet 
power. The Communist Party 
and the great Stalin lead forward. And 
where the Party Lenin and Stalin is, 
where Comrade Stalin is, there happiness, 
there success, there victory! (Pro- 
longed applause.) 

“Hail our great Soviet Fatherland—the 
land victorious socialism! (Prolonged 
applause. 

“Hail the All-Union Communist Party 
Bolsheviks—the mind, the strength, the 
hope the Soviet people! (Prolonged ap- 
plause.) 

“Hail the great and wise, our own be- 
loved, Comrade Stalin! pro- 
longed applause.)” 
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The reader should note the applause 
reported the recording the speech. 
should note too that the delegates 
the Congress represented nine million 
Soviet youth. Some might think that 
the applause was wholly synthetic, that 
was disciplined response without en- 
thusiasm certain symbols, This inter- 
pretation may based grain 
truth, but the probability that the 
applause was genuine and that the young 
men and women present experienced 
form religious ecstasy they imag- 
ined themselves marching solid ranks 
toward the “radiant summits Com- 
munism.” 

Indissolubly linked with this Soviet 
version the Kingdom Heaven are 
the Party and Stalin. They are the 
same time both the instruments and the 
architects man’s highest destiny. They 
and they alone are the repositories 
historic truth and the builders new 
world. The apotheosis Stalin the 
name Marx and proletarian revo- 
lution seems utterly incredible. Yet the 
fact that this man, while still alive, 
has been elevated the realm the 
demigods, least. everything that 
written said publicly about him the 
Soviet Union today represented 
wholly pure heart, omniscient 
knowledge, and infallible judgment. 

This account may well closed with 
few lines from three-thousand word 
letter addressed Stalin the Su- 
preme Soviet the Ukrainian Repub- 
lic published Pravda, October 31, 
1949. one reads these lines one 
should remember that they were pre- 
pared and unanimously approved 
ostensibly sovereign legislative body 
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representing nation more than 
forty million people: 


“Accept, Comrade Stalin, the bowing 
down the ground the Ukranian peo- 
ple, who sing your praises and will sing 
your praises forever and ever! 


“Accept, Comrade Stalin, our fervent 
gratitude, coming from the depths the 
heart, for Your fatherly care Soviet peo- 
ple, for Your wise leadership the build- 
ing Communism, for everything 
which our socialist Motherland strong, 
rich, and mighty! 


“Stalin the truth and the clear con- 
science the people, 

“Stalin the majestic labor which like 
the sun lights the night, 

“Stalin our love and spring bright 
flowering, 

“Stalin the way the ages, 

“Stalin the heart and the eyes the 
people. 

“Glory our Fatherland, sacred for 
ever and ever, 

“May our powerful Soviet Power 
adorned with happiness! 

“Glory the Red Army and the Party 
Bolsheviks, 


“Glory Stalin, benign and everlasting 
glory!” 

The role this cult Stalin worship 
the Soviet system mind control 
clear. Being all-wise, all-good, and all- 
powerful, the “great leader” can 
wrong, can make mistake, can never 
fail. Indeed can turn wrong into 
right, and falsehood into truth. Conse- 
quently, tells his worshippers, 
has different times, that dictatorship 
democracy its highest form, that 
fascism the enemy all progressive 


mankind that fascism merely 
matter political taste, that democratic 
socialists are social fascists that demo- 
cratic socialists are the most dependable 
foes fascism, that America im- 
perialist power that America great 
democracy inhabited freedom-loving 
people, that the United States un- 
employed parents sell their children 
save them from starvation—if tells 
them these things, they will believe him, 
even though told them the exact 
opposite yesterday. 

the word Stalin anything 
credible. says that irreconcilable 
contradiction reconcilable, then 
reconcilable; says that complete 
reversal domestic foreign policy 
correct and wise, then correct and 
wise. The fact that the ordinary mortal 
might have difficulty with the logic 
such cases, allowed himself 
think, matters not. Who would presume 
place himself the plane the 
gods! Everyone knows that Stalin 
“moves mysterious ways his wonders 
perform.” summary: 


Glory our wise leader and teacher, 
father the people! 

Glory the great captain all victories! 

Glory the greatest scholar our 
epoch! 

Glory the great coryphaeus science! 

Glory the greatest genius the age! 

Glory the greatest man all times and 
places! 

Glory Stalin, benign and everlasting 


glory! 


And now let all join singing the 
the Soviet Union. 


Unmasking the Communist 


Masquerader 


Joun Hoover 


ANKIND, the opening the 
twentieth century, stood pin- 
nacle achievement. The previous 
hundred years had witnessed countless 
salutary developments: the expansion 
democracy over large areas the 
world; incredible scientific and technical 
discoveries; the adaptation science 
the needs the ordinary citizen; the 
spread Man seemed des- 
tined conquer still greater worlds. 

Unfortunately, the first fifty years 
the present century have betrayed many 
these hopes. History, large areas 
the world, has been rolled back. Fa- 
has replaced reason; terror, 
compromise; hate, friendship. Science, 
education, and philosophy, the vehicles 
progress Western man, have been 
perverted, distorted and retooled into 
weapons against civilization. The dic- 
tator states, Fascist and Communist, dur- 
ing the past generation, have renounced 
—deliberately and scornfully—the val- 
ues western society: religion, moral- 
ity, democracy, the dignity the indi- 
vidual. They have tried—with the Com- 
munists still action—to create to- 
talitarian man, man whose fawning 
servility would matched only his 
intellectual imbecility. 

The world situation today rousing 
challenge every thinking individual. 
The prophets doom warn: the future 
will darker, more hopeless than the 


present; society will engulfed 
new “dark ages.” This philosophy 
defeatist, untenable, and not the 
American tradition. The Communist at- 
tack upon the institutions free society 
can met—and turned back. How 
—through the operation the most po- 
tent weapon ever devised, the spirit 
free inquiry. people nourished 
the traditions liberty and inspired 
the achievements the independent 
mind Tyranny, con- 
fronted with the avalanche power 
generated free Nation, can only re- 
treat, evaporate and ultimately de- 
stroyed. 

The educator—grade school, high 
school and university teacher—has 
vital role play this vast ideological 
battle between the concepts democ- 
racy and the doctrines totalitarianism. 
The teacher the spearhead the 
spirit free inquiry, the motive power 
which gives strength and direction. 
his fellow citizens. must encourage, 
his role teacher, the development 
the full and complete facts, and then, 
through guidance, point out the ultimate 
truth his students. For truth, and 
only truth, the goal free inquiry. 

Communism can defeated the 
truth—and only the truth. Emotional 
attacks, accompanied irresponsible 
verbal tirades vigilante acts force- 
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ful suppression, the one hand, 
smug complacency and befuddled intel- 
lectualism, the other, will only in- 
crease—not decrease—the danger this 
menace. Private citizens, often acting 
without the full facts, may, indiscrim- 
inate sharpshooting, tarnish the reputa- 
tions the innocent and smear the 
falsely accused, well bring disre- 
pute upon themselves. The Communists, 
the real quarry, will forgotten be- 
come martyrs. Amid the verbal blows 
and angry countercharges the anti- 
Communist aboveground battle, they 
will continue, with assiduous fanaticism, 
bore deeper and deeper into Amer- 
ica’s economy. This confusion and 
quibbling provide welcome camouflage 
and protection. 

Likewise, smug complacency, the feel- 
ing that Communism not danger 
because, matter fact, really does 
not exist, not conducive the solu- 
tion the problem. And, even Com- 
munists exist, the befuddled intel- 
lectuals say, what it, these “poor 
Marxists” would not hurt anybody— 
they are only believers abstract 
economic and philosophical theory which 
already hundred years old and 
open for all see. These attitudes— 
indicative intellectual blindness 
dishonesty—are serious “blind spots” 
contemporary American thought. Super- 
norm; rose-tinted glasses, standard opti- 
cal equipment. The whitewash brush 
and the smear dauber are equally rep- 
rehensible—and dangerous for Ameri- 
can democracy. 

That why education vital to- 
day: light path ough the murky 
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darkness confusion, conflict and in- 
decision. Propaganda, name calling, the 
savage devaluation the most cherished 
ideals American life: these Commu- 
nist techniques are designed shock, 
stultify, confuse. The citizen, whose 
faith himself, his family, his nation, 
has been shattered, spiritually and in- 
tellectually adrift: seed discontent 
within society; prey the wiles 
the demagogue; potential recruit 
the Communist crusade. confused so- 
ciety weak society; weak society 
defenseless society; defenseless 
society dead society. Communist 
strategy, stripped its ideological fo- 
liage, clear—through confusion and 
subversion, through terror and conquest, 
master the world. 

Communist strength based du- 
plicity, hypocrisy, and sham. The Com- 
munists are masters mirage, painters 
brilliant Utopias. Their 
achieved, large extent, making 
calumny respectable, deceit virtue, and 
downright falsehoods the unimpeachable 
truth. Their false gods, clad the shin- 
ing armor “truth,” “justice” and 
“mercy,” are today masquerading, with 
surprising degree success, the 
legitimate ideals democracy—a de- 
mocracy, they say, which has failed mis- 
erably nourish the spirit man. 

The Communist strategy, which de- 
picts the Marxist-Leninist philosophy 
the embodiment the historical prin- 
ciples liberalism, threatens the very 
existence democratic education. Com- 
munism, this false enchantress 
means the victory reason over preju- 
dice, the supremacy free thought, the 
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freeing the individual from the re- 
straints the state. Lust for power, 
pervasion thought, selfish censorship 
—these are the inevitable characteristics 
democratic society. The human mind, 
this Communist masquerader sings, can 
find final contentment and creative 
strength only Communist world. 

“freedom,” can mean 
but one thing: the utter destruction 
the spirit free inquiry, and thereby 
the motive power for the growth 
soul America would 
entombed; her body disemboweled. 


Communism tyranny, naked, brutal 


and terrifying. The Communist myth 
stripped its beguiling and ersatz 
clothes, wicked, foul, hateful story. 


individual, Communist society, 


pawn, subject the whims the 
ruling elite/Civil rights are non-exist- 
ent; concentration camps the symbol 
justice; terror the order the day. 
Communism cynically immoral, 
abject disillusionment—all the more 
because professes the savior 
mankind, the architect alluring 
paradise where injustice, misery and war 
will abolished. 

The task education unmask 
the Communist masquerader—to reveal 
Communism its true light. This 
not easy task, nor task, once ac- 
complished, which can set aside 
completed. The Communist protean 
nature, assuming many shapes and 
forms. thwarted one approach, 
will try another. Communist philosophy, 
its exterior trappings, admittedly 
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beguiling, extremely attractive non- 
critical minds. The trained mind, the 
man benefiting the processes dem- 
ocratic education, can, through the glit- 
ter what appears gold, find what 

The educator must have faith de- 
mocracy. should ready admit, 
all should, that our contempo- 
rary society not perfect, that serious 
defects impair its operation. But, most 
important, are working repair 
these blemishes. The existence inade- 
quacies, though serious, should not im- 
pair his faith democracy way 
life. Democracy, meaning the rule the 
majority and respect for the minority, 
mankind’s best hope—the only system 
government where the manifold 
creations man, under the divine guid- 
ance God, are used for the common 
good. 

The years ahead, without question, 
will years critical decision, deep 
strain and serious thought. times the 
going will rough, the destination 
dimly lighted, the motive power weak. 
But surrender, compromise the 
least iota with alien philosophy, 
forfeit the past and betray the future. 
America’s best, and only, hope lies 
intelligent and well-informed public 
opinion: conscious the evils Com- 
munism and dedicated the validity 
and sanctity the democratic tradition. 
Education must reknit 
threads men’s souls and give direc- 
tion the march progress. Democ- 
racy, like life itself, must conquered 
anew each day. 
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Lines Goldfinch 


GERHARD FRIEDRICH 


new, atomic age 
Can blast your picture from heart. 
tons harnessed rage 


Can rip the law life apart. 


Against these nights grief, 
towns death-doomed and despair, 
hate and unbelief 


That ride triumphant through the air: 


Gold the morning bird 
Stitched the lacework tree! 
Love the final word, 


Whose voice will set all ages free. 


st 


International Relations Clubs 


Howarp 


has important place colleges 
and universities today, both the train- 
ing specialists able cope with com- 
plex international issues, and the gen- 
eral education men and women 
community leaders. Study this field 
part the extra-curricular activities 
life university group. special lec- 
tures, institutes, and conferences in- 
ternational matters institutions higher 
education contribute education the 
And among the extra-curricular 
activities consequence this field, are 
International Relations Clubs, organized 
and maintained students under 
faculty sponsorship, many campuses 
throughout the world. 

International Relations Clubs have 
long history American education. 
most forty years ago, when curriculum 
offerings international relations were 
few and far between, such men Sir 
Norman Angell and Stephen Duggan 
concerned themselves with the organiza- 
tion groups college students for 
the discussion world affairs. These 
early groups were known Interna- 
tional Polity Clubs; December 1914 
there were four such groups, and the 
following spring the number had grown 
thirty-eight. After World War the 
clubs were associated with the Institute 
International Education assisted 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. 1920 their name was 


changed Relations 
Clubs, and 1924, plan developed 
Duggan and Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace assumed leadership 
stimulating and aiding the clubs. For all 
the years between the two world wars, 
the movement gained headway; 1940 
the Carnegie Endowment was maintain- 
ing contact with almost eight hundred 
clubs college and university campuses 
all over the world. 

These student clubs 
study groups. Each was under the spon- 
sorship faculty adviser. Regular 
meetings were held monthly semi- 
monthly which questions interna- 
tional relations were discussed. Students 
prepared papers, heard lectures, en- 
gaged debates, discussed the world 
issues the day. each club the Car- 
negie Endowment sent each semester 
packet four five books varied 
aspects world affairs, for was 
period when college libraries were not 
themselves purchasing widely the 
field. The offices the Carnegie En- 
dowment New York City provided 
secretariat for the clubs; Endow- 
ment staff member, Miss Amy Hemin- 
way Jones, maintained contact with the 
clubs correspondence and visiting. 
She was the central figure the clubs 
from the 1920’s until her retirement 
1945. Her guidance was central fac- 
tor making the clubs vital part 
education international affairs. 

The importance the clubs rested 
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not idle interest among students. The 
clubs opened field for study which 
was not opened many standard cur- 
The clubs served almost voca- 
tional need, for them good many 
young men and women were stimulated 
toward careers international service. 
Andrew Cordier, for example, now Ex- 
ecutive Assistant Trygve Lie, was 
club member his college, and later 
faculty adviser clubs. His interest 
their work continues, does that 
such men Philip Jessup, Clyde Eagle- 
ton, and Walter Kotschnig. The roster 
former club members now serving the 
United States government 
United Nations impressive. 
Inevitably the clubs diminished 
number and activity during the disrupt- 
ing years World War II. But with 
the end the war came new period 
growth. Even though international 
relations were that time fairly widely 
dealt with the curriculum, spon- 
taneous revival the extra-curriculum 
club work occurred. large numbers 
veterans took leadership. Their in- 
terest international relations and their 
wide range travel and contact were 
the most significant factor the work 
the clubs during the last five years 
the 1940’s. 1950 the Endowment, 
without any promotional work among 
the colleges, was again touch with 
nine hundred clubs. Confining its serv- 
ices English-speaking groups, was 
nevertheless contact with 676 clubs 
the United States and clubs Can- 
ada. Overseas clubs its rolls included 
from Great Britain, from the Phil- 
ippines, and others India, Japan, 
France, Switzerland, Germany, the Low 
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Countries, Scandinavia, and the Middle 


Reorganizing its program services 
the clubs, the Endowment stopped 
sending out packages books the 
ground that college libraries were them- 
selves acquisitioning titles the field. 
substituted packets pamphlets and 
reprints devoted particular topics. 
Thus the autumn 1949 dis- 
tributed one packet materials useful 
the observance United Nations 
Day, and another packet containing 
twenty-seven items the Atlantic Pact, 
including mimeographed copies ad- 
dresses leading statesmen most 
the signatory powers. With each packet 
went leaflet program suggestions 
for the use the material, but each 
club was course free use the ma- 
terial saw fit. Each club could study 
the topics chose, and could take such 
action implement its beliefs de- 
sired, All the clubs continued se- 
rious study groups, but many also dis- 
seminated their findings throughout the 
college even through the community. 
Student groups many campuses ar- 
ranged for public lectures debates for 
the entire college. They volunteered 
speakers selected international ques- 
tions appear community luncheon 


During the the Carnegie Endowment 
extended its support International Relations 
Clubs approximately three hundred secondary 
schools. the reorganization the work after 
World War II, this program was taken over 
the Committee International Relations the 
National Education Association. That Commit- 
tee now maintains contacts with several hundred 
secondary schools, distributing study ma- 
terials them periodically. 
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clubs, women’s clubs, 
groups. They were often leaders com- 
munity forums. Some clubs presented 
series programs local radios. They 
visited circuits high schools and talked 
pupils there about international mat- 
ters. They took active role, especially 
long veterans groups were pre- 
dominant college enrolments, adult 
education international matters. The 
students made their own minds 
serious study and then helped the Amer- 
can public make its mind many 
the vexatious issues foreign policy and 
international action which have con- 
fronted since World War II. 
Beginning the spring 1947, 
News Bulletin, now called News Let- 
ter, was published the Carnegie En- 
dowment house organ for the clubs. 
The News Bulletin contained bibliogra- 
phies books, pamphlets, and films. 
reported youth activities interna- 
tional matters, made program sugges- 
tions, and carried many suggestive news 
items about club work. From the news 
items which have appeared its issues 
one may glimpse the varied activities 
the club programs. 1947 “The club 
the University West Virginia ar- 
ranged public meeting which two 
teams faculty members debated the 
merits the ‘Truman Doctrine’ con- 
cerning aid Greece and Turkey.” 
“The I.R.C, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity prepares weekly column for the 
college paper ‘Keeping With 
The “Regular correspondence 
French carried between I.R.C. 
Peace College, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, and its two ‘adopted’ children 
France, whom sends boxes food 
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and clothing every month.” “The I.R.C. 
Syracuse University sponsored Cen- 
tral New York Model Security Council 
meeting December 3-4, 1948, at- 
tended representatives ten col- 
leges.” “In special program United 
Nations Day, the the Univer- 
sity Salonica, Greece, heard ad- 
dress the United Nations and 
Greece.” “The club Sophia College 
for Women, Bombay, India, arranged 
series discussions the United Na- 
tions, China, the Indian States, Pales- 
tine, and Indonesia.” “The 
Doane College, Crete, Nebraska, was re- 
cently asked the college administra- 
tion suggest ways making the 
United Nations better known the 
campus. Proposals included the use 
the college newspaper, and the use 
speakers the UN.” 


The membership International Re- 
lations Clubs extremely varied. 
includes students specializing the 
study international law and those 
preparing for careers international 
civil servants the Foreign Service 
the United States. But also includes 
young physicists concerned with such 
matters the control atomic energy, 
“majors” agriculture engineering 
who are interested programs tech- 
nical assistance, students from almost 
every division the college curriculum. 
The club meeting ground for those 
primarily concerned with their own 
varied careers but universally concerned 
with the influence international de- 
velopments the future. One particu- 
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lar resource for the clubs today the 
increasing number foreign students 
American campuses. The clubs offer 
meeting ground for the representatives 
many nationalities and cultures, op- 
minds. the same way that the sessions 
the United Nations General Assem- 
bly provide “Town Meeting the 
World,” the clubs form Interna- 
tional Town Meeting each campus. 

For many years the International Re- 
Clubs the United States and 
Canada have been organized regional 
groups, each which holds annual 
regional conference. There are pres- 
ent fourteen such regions. During the 
1949-1950 academic year, regional con- 
ferences were held—(1) the Univer- 
sity Idaho Moscow; (2) the 
Utah State Agricultural College Lo- 
gan; (3) Occidental College Los 
Angeles; (4) the San Francisco Col- 
lege for Women; (5) Texas Tech- 
nological College Lubbock; (6) 
Centenary College Shreveport; (7) 
Southern University Car- 
bondale; (8) the College Educa- 
tion and Industrial Arts Wilberforce; 
(9) the University Wichita; (10) 
the University Minnesota; (11) 
the University New Hampshire; 
(12) Georgetown University Wash- 
ington; (13) Madison College 
Harrisonburg; and (14) the Univer- 
sity Florida Gainesville. Each 
these conferences lasted two three 
days, with program lectures com- 
petent speakers and series round- 
table discussion groups students. 
the regional conferences held 1949- 
1950 came over 2,000 college students, 
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representing I.R.C.s the United States 
and Canada. 

number the associations 
are subdivided into state associations, 
which also hold regular conferences. 
And number metropolitan groups 
have been organized, often co-opera- 
tion with local, adult World Affairs 
Council. And, the years since World 
War II, the entire group clubs 
Canada and the United States have 
joined together Association In- 
ternational Relations Clubs. 


the spring 1948 officers the 
regions came together “first na- 
tional conference” the I.R.C.s, held 
St. Louis. Paying their own travel ex- 
penses, representatives the clubs 
attended conference which the 
speakers included Philip Jessup and Leo 
Pasvolsky. After careful discussion de- 
cision was made the students form 
national association. report the 
Conference indicates that 


the final business session the St. 
Louis Conference, group ten resolu- 
tions was presented the delegates. These 
resolutions embodied the opinions the 
delegates the necessary steps toward 
the establishment national organization 
International Relations Clubs. After 
careful consideration the resolutions were 
adopted and Interim National Organi- 
zation was established. was decided that 
the ten resolutions adopted St. Louis 
would submitted the fourteen regional 
IRC conferences, order that the general 
sentiment club members throughout the 
United States and Canada might regis- 
tered.” 


The animating purpose establish- 
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ing the Association, indicated the 
resolutions adopted St. Louis, was 
that strengthening contacts among 
clubs and increasing 
bility for the management club af- 
fairs. The Carnegie Endowment sup- 
ported the new organization, believing 
that students, through regularly elected 
representatives, should determine gen- 
eral club policies. Students desired the 
contact and stimulation general con- 
ference, bringing representatives the 
regions together. 

April, 1949, second conference— 
this time announced “North 
American” rather than “national” con- 
ference—was held Denver, Colorado. 
Sponsored jointly the Interim Or- 
ganization Students, the Denver So- 
cial Science Foundation, and the Carne- 
gie Endowment for International Peace, 
the second conference attracted over two 
hundred students coming from every 
one the fourteen regions, Coming 
with instructions from their constitu- 
ents, the delegates formally established 
the American Association Interna- 
tion Relations Clubs, adopted set 
by-laws, elected officers, and outlined 
program work. Louis Hill Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege was elected president; the vice 
president, Robinson Pipping, was stu- 
dent the University Florida; the 
secretary, Mary Grace Hanrahan, was 
Women; the treasurer, Rae Dixon, came 
from DePauw University; the corre- 
sponding secretary was Helen Jayne 
Randolph from Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. The Denver 
conference, addition its business de- 
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cisions, heard group nationally 
known speakers and provided opportu- 
nity for discussion series round- 
table meetings. The Canadian Ambas- 
sador from Washington spoke the 
Atlantic Pact; William Agar reviewed 
the work the United Nations. 

the time this article written, 
plans for third general conference, 
held the University Michigan, 
April, 1950, are already well ad- 
vanced. continue for three days, 
with lectures internationally known 
experts and group consideration stu- 
dents both substantive questions and 
Association policies. seems possible 
that these general conferences may as- 
sume unusually significant role the 
education American students inter- 
national affairs. The conferences belong 
the students themselves, are planned 
terms their interests, are partici- 
pated regional delegates, in- 
creasing number observers from mem- 
ber clubs, and outside speakers. 

Two other features the I.R.C.s 
should referred to. The first the 
Fellowship which has been main- 
tained since 1948 the Carnegie En- 
dowment. Under its terms outstand- 
ing member some one the clubs 
awarded each year “interneship.” Un- 
der its terms, spends half his time 
for academic year the offices the 
Carnegie Endowment New York, 
working primarily I.R.C. work and 
getting general introduction into the 
activities behalf international re- 
lations carried variety organ- 
izations and agencies New The 
other half his time devoted 
graduate study educational insti- 
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tution his own choice the New 
York area. One object the Fellowship 
strengthen the work the I.R.C.s, 
and another provide over period 
years opportunity for practical ex- 
perience through interneship for group 
promising young men and women. 


feature the I.R.C. program for 
1950 unusual Study Tour, planned 
for group some seventy-five I.R.C. 
members. Arrangements have been 
completed for the members the 
group, coming from all over the coun- 
try, travel together student ship 
Europe late June, 1950. The group 
will spend the month July Paris, 
living the Cité Universitaire, observ- 
ing Paris the year its two-thou- 
sandth anniversary, and attending In- 
stitute sponsored the Carnegie En- 
dowment its European headquarters. 
daily sessions the Institute, lectures 
will given and discussions held 
significant aspects two main topics— 
analysis Europe this midpoint 
the twentieth century, and com- 
parison European and American ways 
life and thought. 

The group will spend week Ge- 
neva, studying the United Nations 
Europe members Institute ar- 
ranged the World Federation 
United Nations Associations. Then for 
three weeks, its members will scatter 
through Europe—bicycling France, 


visiting the cities Italy, tramping 
through the Low Countries, observ- 
ing conditions Western Germany. 
the end August they will reassemble 
Paris, for exchange information 
and experience before returning the 
United States. The Study Tour, ar- 
ranged student appointed the 
Tour Manager the Association, 
planned combination tourism and 
serious study. direct extension 
the programs carried throughout each 
academic year the I.R.C.s over 
seven hundred campuses. 

International Relations Clubs are stu- 
dent organizations, primarily serious 
character, partly social and recreational. 
They have the vitality that comes from 
combination student interests and 
the crucial international conditions 
our time. They are welding study 
and action. They provide extremely 
useful educational experience for many 
young people whose lives are certain 
influenced the course interna- 
tional developments. They are educative 
instruments helping inform larger 
audience, both campus and the 
community; they help bridge the gap 
between college and adult education. 
The four decades their history, their 
present vitality and through the 
American Association, and the impor- 
tance the subjects with which they 
deal, make them worth the attention 
all who are concerned with university 
education. 
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The Learning Process 


GILBERT 


awoke 
world that had long ago ceased 
his oyster. rested quietly, lis- 
tening his wife’s regular breathing 
the other twin bed. Opening his eyes, 
saw that during the night had 
snowed—a few scattered flakes drifted 
the window. The middle-aged high 
school teacher thought his youth, 
then just the sight the white flakes 
had brought joy. Now shivered and 
wondered the car was going start. 
might have walk school; 
had not seen his galoshes since last 
March. 

Professor Blodgett began review 
his daily schedule. This was Wednesday, 
the day the weekly assembly—the 
first class period would dropped. The 
teacher enjoyed the reprieve, probably 
more than his pupils though would 
have never admitted it. Even so, the 
assembly posed its 
larly since was responsible for 
homeroom sophomore boys; ten 
graders were smart alecky. Today, 
the girls’ gym classes were presenting 
dances. Last year, the costumes had been 
exceedingly scanty and one the sopho- 
more boys had whistled—the action had 
precipitated general uproar. The prin- 
cipal had stopped Professor Blodgett 
the hall and mentioned it. This year 
would especially vigilant and there 
was one boy who would get his close 
attention. Billy Leach had been giving 
him trouble all year with his catcalls and 


practical jokes. Not that the boy was 
bad one slow student. never 
seemed carry book home; his com- 
ments class seldom corresponded 
the book’s version the proper answer. 
Then, when came time administer 
the unit test, Billy often made the high- 
est mark. 

The seven o’clock whistle interrupted 
Professor Blodgett’s thoughts. His wife 
turned over and stretched. 

“Are you awake, Wilbur?” she asked. 
“Please close the window.” The routine 
another twentieth century day had 
begun. 

The little man slipped from his bed 
and lowered the window, returning 
quickly the warmth. Mrs. Blodgett 
listened the radiator hiss for few 
moments and went the bathroom. 
Wilbur could continue enjoy his 
refuge until heard her open the out- 
side door for the terrier. The procedure 
was always the same—he washed and 
shaved, gargled thoroughly and finished 
dressing the exact moment his wife 
called, “Wilbur!” 

The little professor swallowed the 
magic pill, listened the latest reports 
sudden death, sipped the orange 
juice, ate the toast, drank the coffee, 
wondered all the time—will the car 
start? 

“Where are galoshes?” asked. 

“In the hall closet, back the 
vacuum cleaner.” 

Wilbur retrieved and dusted them, 
jammed both zippers, freed them, 
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donned his overcoat and brief case, 
kissed his wife, let the dog and him- 
self out. The snow had stopped. took 
five minutes clear the drift front 
the garage door. his hurry, 
flooded the carburetor and exhausted the 
battery. Wilbur was member the 
social science department—on such occa- 
sions wished that might have been 
teaching auto mechanics. The little man 
rang the doorbell and presented his wife 
with the car key. Turning his coat 
collar, plodded away. 

Wilbur slushed the first block, taking 
deep breath every third step; his 
brief case, swinging his side, gave him 
some companionship. turned the 
corner where the Horton sisters kept 
boarding house, and marched on. the 
distance, could see the red brick con- 
solidated school. Wilbur prided him- 
self his early arrival, before any 
the pupils and most the teachers but 
this white morning, Miss Myrtle 
Faucett, the Latin teacher was ahead 
him. She walked with all the prim 
perfection that her subject assured her. 
Wilbur automatically matched her gait 
and this change pace allowed the little 
man miss which skimmed 
past his hat and slid harmlessly the 
pavement. Professor 
viewed his foot prints receding toward 
the corner and also studied another set 
which mysteriously stopped beside 
large oak tree. retread his trail. 
Billy Leach was crouching behind the 
tree. 

Professor Blodgett assumed his most 
terrible look. “So!” snarled. 

“Aw, Prof,” Billy said. was throw- 


ing Miss Myrtle; she kept un- 
til five o’clock, yesterday.” 

likely story,” the teacher said. 
“Come along with and you can tell 
the principal.” 

This encounter had only consumed 
minute; the ill assorted pair plodded on, 
Miss Myrtle was half block the 
lead. 

“Did you ever throw anything when 
you were young, Prof?” Billy asked 
hopefully. 

haven’t pitched for years.” 

“You were pitcher?” 

“In college and later had try-out 
with the A’s.” 

“Why don’t you throw one now?” 
Billy suggested. “It would you 
good.” scooped snow from porch 
and fashioned ball, presenting 
his teacher. Then made one for him- 
self. 

haven’t let years,” Professor 
Blodgett said. fondled the snow ball. 

“Let’s see who can throw the far- 
therest,” Billy said. betcha can’t hit 
Miss Myrtle, Prof.” 

“She’s little too far,” Professor 
Blodgett said, what was saying. Per- 
haps could make it, what was 
thinking? 

“Let’s throw together, Prof,” Billy 
said. The little professor hesitated 
longer and two snow balls took the 
air. Evidently, one was much longer, the 
toss professional. Assuming the 
curve parabola flew and on, 
dropping studiously front Miss 
Myrtle where exploded and spattered 
her with snow. She wheeled and saw 
the two—she recognized the timid Pro- 
fessor Blodgett and the smart Billy 
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Leach—strange Certainly 
Professor Blodgett was not responsible 
for the projectile nor could the boy 
have thrown his presence. 

When they reached her she said, “Mr. 
Blodgett, did you see who threw that 
snowball which almost ruined me? 
might have struck glasses.” 

“Snowball,” the little man said. 
removed his glasses and wiped them; 
looked even more nearsighted with- 
out the thick lenses. 

“Yes, snowball,” Miss Myrtle said, 
sensing the evasive. 

branch crackled above and depos- 
ited its load Billy’s head. sput- 
tered half-drowned. “Maybe the 
snow fell from tree, Miss Myrtle,” 
Billy said. 
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The Latin teacher examined them 
again. “Possibly, so,” she said. The three 
walked the rest the way together. 
Inside, Professor Blodgett paused with 
Billy the door the school office. 

“That was some toss yours, Prof,” 
Billy said, don’t know why the A’s 
didn’t take you—such control and speed. 

“The office,” Professor Blodgett said, 
and grinned. “No, won’t 
the office, not today.” 

Billy surveyed his teacher with new 
interest. “Thanks, Prof, you look good 
this morning, sort relaxed and 
happy.” 

The little man’s grin turned into 
smile—the warm glow lasted the rest 
the day. 


Like charity Unesco begins home. War can always made 
tween great capitals, but peace has built the slums and the 
villages. That where most people live—and live under conditions 
which constitute permanent threat peace. About two-thirds the 
human race are forgotten, and the most forgotten thing about them 
their Torres Director-General Unesco 
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Hearing Gieseking 


VER Soy Harris 


Your music the power wind and wave, 
The turbulence rain and crashing hail, 

whirling torrents. Then again, your tones 

Are infinite space space. see 

New spheres compounded ether world. 

Live meteors crash. Worlds battle the skies. 

Sounds echo and re-echo ear, 

Incomprehensible time and space. 

lose identity. And only know 


feel infinite immensity! 


And then—the music changes. Now your notes 

Are loveliness caught silver-light chords; 
Here, all the crystalline beauty that dream. 
Distant and far away the sweet sounds come, 

hear the unseen choirs, the soft-toned chimes 
From fairy-worlds. Where tiny fairy harps 
With lightest silver touch are being played; 

And tinkling melodies faint stars. 

Breathe notes wonder listening ears. 


Your fingers weave tapestry dreams 

Within heart. Here, power and beauty, sheer. 
Things are more,—nor people,—nor the earth; 
Nought but their essence and their 

Soul meets soul,—in heaven harmony. 


Elementary Education Comes Bat 


FTER inning the field that 
lasted long enough have dis- 
couraged team possessing less intense 
devotion the game, elementary edu- 
seemingly unending series faulty de- 
cisions the umpire and perhaps some 
time-consuming foul balls the oppo- 
nents, rather than result inferior 
playing, the inning has lasted remark- 
ably long period time. 


difficult understand how the 
public, the umpire, may carry 
the analogy further, has been undiscern- 
ing énough rule against elementary 
education these many years. Incredibly, 
seems that this viewpoint about 
change, for the established caste system 


education, with elementary teaching 


and teachers holding the bottom posi- 
tion, appears about dissolved. This 
portentous event disappointingly has 
not come about result people 
recognizing the true values its ac- 
complishments, but because the fortui- 
tous occurrence shortage ele- 
mentary school teachers. longer 
there surplus elementary school 
teachers purchasable for dime 
dozen”; inflation the price elemen- 
tary school teachers has arrived. 

Even now, however, there exists 
residual impression that the job the 
elementary school teacher less impor- 
tant than that the secondary school 
teacher. Young people preparing en- 


ter the teaching profession continue 
select the high school because the 
feeling they have that secondary teach- 
ing rewarded with greater social pres- 
tige, not greater salary, and this situa- 
tion maintains despite oversupply 
high school teachers and undersupply 
grade school teachers. The public, 
likewise, still congratulates the teacher 
who has been shifted from the elemen- 
tary school the high school for his 
excellent “promotion.” Paradoxically, 
elementary teachers, themselves, have 
sought such change assignment. 
accordance with this viewpoint, many 
school boards, and few superintend- 
ents, are still advocating higher salary 
schedule for high school teachers than 
for elementary school teachers having 
the same training and experience. 

seems that the excuse often 
fall back upon explain other persis- 
tent but questionable practices educa- 
tion, the so-called “vicious cycle,” also 
has something with this mistaken 
belief. Possibly arising the ancient 
belief that teachers were fountainheads 
wisdom whose duty was dissemi- 
nate knowledge adult students, the 
idea was established that the more infor- 
mation teacher mastered, the greater 
his value society. “Facts” acquired 
supreme was logical con- 
clude that the older the student and the 
higher the level subject matter trans- 
mission, the more skilled must the 
teacher. After all, the public has con- 
tinued reason, almost any child can 
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learn read, write, and “figure,” 
those skills must simple teach. 
Therefore grade school teachers are not 
considered important high school 
college teachers, and should occupy 
lower social position and receive less pay. 

Thus may have been that the cycle 
started and continued the present, 
with teachers also acceding public 
opinion, and elementary education being 
relegated inferior position. Yet for 
years those familiar with all grade levels 
have recognized the real contribution 
made elementary education and have 
realized that was second other 
phase instruction its value the 
individual and society. Even those 
who have not taught all levels need 
only visit kindergarten, first grade 
kindergarten exists, during the 
first few days school order ap- 
preciate fully the actual accomplish- 
ments elementary education. 


When children come school for the 
first time they are predominantly unso- 
cialized individuals lacking many 
fundamental skills living. Individual 
differences are, some respects, more 
impressive this time than after they 
have been school attendance few 
years. For instance, some children are 
incapable that time completing the 
most simple personal tasks such tying 
their shoes, their coats, 
manipulating crayon. Others, 
course, may surprisingly adept 
some these operations. The differ- 
ences from child child are even greater 
when such intangible understandings 
those concerning the rights property, 


consideration for the opinions asso- 
ciates, simply differentiating truth 
from the product one’s imagination, 
are considered. These, 
thousands additional facts and skills 
fundamental social and personal ac- 
tivity, must acquired each child be- 
fore can make much progress sub- 
ject matter areas, That these objectives 
have been accomplished for the most 
part evident examine the child 
upon entering school, and compare what 
see with the child the close his 
sixth grade year. 

addition these numerous tech- 
niques living, such basic skills the 
ability read, manipulate numbers, 
spell, write, and speak and 
listen, must become part the indi- 
vidual’s fundamental equipment before 
can delve very deeply into more ad- 
vanced study. Each these skills repre- 
sents greater accomplishment, consid- 
ering the maturity the children in- 
volved, than almost anything that fol- 
lows. There, again, these abilities are 
taken for granted those outside the 
elementary school, though the child 
were born with them, though the 
skills somehow had been automatically 
mastered through daily contact with 
other human beings. 

Actually, however, achievement 
the elementary schools the above 
areas personal-social skills and basic 
subject matter secondary the ac- 
complishment the area personality 
adjustment, although all three are 
sense related. Psychologists are gen- 
eral agreement that the earlier years 
life are more significant terms at- 
titude formation and personality adjust- 
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ment than later years. Consequently, 
fairly certain that the elementary 
teacher more effective the creation 
life-long ideals, attitudes, 
sonality habits, than any teacher 
more advanced level. With this oppor- 
tunity, however, comes responsibility 
some moment. Whereas the elemen- 
tary teacher position benefit 
each child’s personality health, also 
position where can cause con- 
siderable lasting harm. These conditions, 
obviously, not make the job easy. 

Most elementary school teachers are 
sensitive the complexities their po- 
sitions and, result, are imbued with 
strong desire their jobs well 
possible. teach young children suc- 
cessfully requires detailed understand- 
ing individual personalities well 
thorough knowledge such factors 
attention span, appropriate motivational 
approaches, and variety other tech- 
niques applicable the relatively un- 
disciplined mind the child below the 
sixth grade. The close personal atten- 
tion each child during the school day 
calls for degree application unneces- 
sary other areas. the true sense 
the word, and despite the ages their 
pupils, elementary school teachers must 
leaders, Not for moment can they 
relax from their work while charge 
group young children. All 
these aspects the job are soon im- 
pressed the teacher and most have 
responded the challenge. 


light the preceding comments, 
certain policies and viewpoints toward 
elementary education appear 
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need change. what has been pre- 
sented is, general, true statement 
affairs, needed alteration our cus- 
tomary way looking the elementary 
school and its teachers must somewhat 
follows: 

There place for salary 
schedule which pays secondary school 
teacher more money than elemen- 
tary school teacher with comparable 
training and experience. differential 
must followed, perhaps should 
favor the elementary school 
teacher: after all, there now scarcity 
elementary school teachers and the 
positions they must fill may well 
more important. 

There justification for higher 
state city certification requirements 
for secondary teachers than for 
elementary school teachers. 

faulty reasoning hold that 
secondary school teachers are qualified 
instruct elementary school children 
but that elementary school teachers are 
incapable teaching secondary school 
pupils. The tasks are quite different, and 
aside from the unique college training 
required preparation for either 
assignment, personality requirements 
make some individuals unfitted for 
teaching the secondary level the 
elementary level. 

prepare prospective teachers for service 
any level, say from third grade 
through high school, some institu- 
tions are attempting do. For the same 
reasons that were enumerated above 
would the rare individual, indeed, 
who would capable both terms 
preparation and personality teach 
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all those widely divergent levels. 

Any inclination the part ad- 
ministrators, school board members, 
teachers, ascribe higher prestige 
values secondary teaching positions 
than elementary school positions 
should combatted. assignment 
committees and other important fac- 
ulty duties, elementary school teachers 
should given their share represen- 
tation. 

During the shortage elementary 
school teachers administrators should 
employ secondary school trained teach- 
ers fill vacancies only last resort. 
opening, high school trained teachers 
who are expected teach elementary 
school children should required 
extensive recommended reading 
the latter area, and they should se- 
lected carefully, keeping mind the 
difference personality requirements 
the elementary school teacher. When- 
ever possible remedial summer school 
work and extension correspondence 
study should required. 

Programs designed prepare the 
secondary trained teacher teach the 
elementary level should planned 
all teacher training institutions. 

Provisions should made 
teacher training institutions inform 
prospective teachers about the supply 
and demand for teachers the various 
levels, and the attempt should made 
introduce the students actual values 
elementary school teaching admin- 
istration. 

Administrators should every- 
thing their power educate the pub- 
lic, the board education, and their 
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staff members, regarding the importance 
the contribution being made the 
elementary schools. Proper public rela- 
tions can much for the elementary 
schoo] and compensate somewhat for 
the advantage publicity the secondary 
school possesses through organized ath- 
letic events and plays. 

10. greater share school funds 
should apportioned the elementary 
schools. The present imbalanced ratio 
pupil expenditure the high school 
level against the elementary school 
unjustified, spite the customary 
statement regarding “high laboratory 
costs” for high school Ele- 
mentary schools need equipment too, 
but many have been getting along with- 
out simply because has become habit- 
ual spend more for high school needs. 
They can use better visual aids equip- 
ment, machines for analyzing reading 
supplies for recreational ac- 
tivities, working models, and the like. 


From the very beginning, elementary 
school teachers seem have felt the in- 
spirational qualities work with chil- 
dren who were still young enough 
possess the truly unfettered mind; con- 
sequently, they have devoted themselves 
unhesitatingly their jobs. spite 
financial return even more inadequate 
than that provided other levels public 
school teaching, and, spite less than 
their share social prestige, they have 
accomplished more their field than has 
been achieved most others. 

Out this first great shortage ele- 
mentary school teachers appears have 
come wholesome focusing attention 
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the worthwhile achievements that 
have been made. Previously accepted 
without recognition because similar 
crisis had developed which threatened 
disrupt their dependable service 
children, elementary schools and their 
teachers seem about attain the recog- 


nition they have long deserved but sel- 
dom received. Perhaps the time has 
come when elementary education can 
regularly take its turn bat, and may 
the umpires never again make the mis- 
take underestimating the playing abil- 
ity this team. 


THE PURPOSES EDUCATION 


Education inspire the love truth the supreme good, and 
clarify the vision the intellect discern it. want generation 
men above deciding great and eternal principles, upon narrow and 
selfish grounds. Our advanced state civilization has evolved many 
complicated questions respecting social duties. want generation 
men capable taking these complex questions, and turning 
all sides them towards the sun, and examining them the 
white light reason, and not under the false colors which sophistry 
may throw upon them. want men who will change, like the 
vanes our steeples, with the course the popular wind; but 
want men who, like mountains, will change the course the wind. 
want more those patriots who exhaust their patriotism, 
lauding the past; but want patriots who will for the future what 
the past has done for us. want men capable deciding, not merely 
what right, principle,—that often the smallest part the case; 
but want men capable deciding what right means, ac- 
complish what right principle. want men who will speak 
this great people council and not flattery. want godlike men 
who can tame the madness the times and, speaking divine words 
divine spirit, can say the raging human passions, “Peace, 
still;” and usher the calm enlightened reason and 
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Wrinkles 


GANTERT 


you gaze upon aged face, 

With the deep etched lines that Time has placed; 
you see your own portrait painted there 

mar countenance that was once fair. 


you look with despairing sigh 


And pray that Time may pass you by, 


leave you ageless, alone, and supreme, 

With never wrinkle disturb your dream? 

The answer the riddle does not concern fear, 

the wrinkles Time are age most dear. 

For aged face unfurrowed and unlined 

object pity and sight most unkind. 

For each line means wisdom matured the years, 


Every wrinkle priceless knowledge enshrined amid tears. 


Goethe: 


Tuomas Woopy 


the greatest man indebted 
teachers for survival. Speaking 
honor Goethe also, for me, memo- 
rial Bert John Vos, first inter- 
preter the master-poet. his figure 
and personality middle life could 
say much. was somewhat roly-poly. 
Matching his embonpoint, full-moon 
face, easily wreathed smiles, looked 
out indulgently the young Philistines 
just come Alma Before Vos, 
had learned with solemn faces con- 
front tortuous Teutonic 
After Vos, knew how laugh—as 
well one might Auerbachs Keller—at 
Mephistopheles’ song the great flea: 


war einmal ein 
Der einen groszen Floh, 
Den gar nicht wenig, 
Als wie seinen eigenen Sohn. 


There was tumult and eager excitement 
every heart as, from the merry, 
variegated throng, Wagner and Faust 
emerged and approached the peasants 
“Before the Gate,” where— 


Schon die Linde war voll; 
Und alles tanzte schon wie toll. 


And lovers, for whom the campus 
seemed flower springtime, scarcely 
suppressed their sighs when Gretchen 
the spinning wheel mournfully 
mented her loss— 


lecture the University Pennsylvania, 
December 13, 1949, being one series 
honor Goethe’s bicentennial under the auspices 
the German Department. 


Meine Ruh ist hin, 
Mein Herz ist schwer; 
Ich finde sie nimmer 
Und nimmermehr. 


youth, whom the philosophic spirit 
had scarcely wakened, listened with rapt 
attention when Faust, Forest and Cav- 
ern, addressed the 


Erhabner Geist, gabst mir, gabst mir 
alles, 

Warum ich bat. hast mir nicht umsonst 

Dein Angesicht Feuer zugewendet. 

Gabst mir die herrliche Natur zum Kénig- 
reich, 

Kraft, sie genieszen. 


teacher. Doing so, reminded his 
observation, Dichtung und Wahrheit, 
that ‘man, while speaks, must become 
onesided for the moment; there 
communication, teaching, without dis- 
Truth indivisible; but aca- 
demicians are momentarily compelled 
for convenience transgress its unity. 
After the piecemeal learning schools, 
the inevitable task each and all 
integrate the parts with life’s experi- 
ence, seeking and, perchance long last, 
some degree apprehending, that elu- 
sive unity. Yet remember with Faust 
that for mankind nothing complete. 

The dilemma just cited especially 
obtrusive and perplexing the present 
instance, for Goethe impresses 
eminent degree universal man. 
such, defies isolate him the 
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teacher from the scientist, philosopher 
from historian, poet from artist. All 
these facets the man, and many more, 
are closely interrelated. His very magni- 
tude, however, has inspired many es- 
say the task. Goethe educator alone 
has motivated numerous studies, and 
will doubtless give rise many more. 
shall not enumerate here those that 
have Our effort, this brief 
moment, cannot bibliographical. 

isolate the educator’s role 
Goethe’s multifarious life one prob- 
But another one confronts us: 
must see him character, spokes- 
man, playing leading, minor, indiff- 
erent role the historic pageant man’s 
educational effort. each these con- 
nections the brevity imposed time and 
space inevitably invites the charge 
dogmatism. 

for the first problem, though 
speak certain pedagogical aspects 
Goethe’s thought, clear that any 
fully adequate view Goethe teacher 
must rest upon thorough study his 
many-sided works. he, himself, main- 
tained Wilhelm Meister, ‘the poet 
the same time teacher, soothsayer, 
friend the gods and men.’ Cer- 
tainly his own educational ideas are oft- 
times more clearly, more succinctly ex- 
pressed poetry than the “Pedagogi- 
cal Province.” Even Goethe, some- 
times seems pedagogy killeth, whereas 
poetry maketh alive! But under what- 
ever rubric his ideas appear, their pro- 
venance the same: experience. 
says, ‘whatsoever have written, have 
lived.’ Life more valid than inven- 
tion. Everything has bearing every- 
thing else. 


Throughout his life Goethe was 
never-tiring observer and investigator 
man and his world: the heart man, 
poetry, music, painting, drawing, sculp- 
ture, architecture, engraving, history, 
ancient and modern languages, litera- 
tures, religion, theology, philosophy, 
law, government, war, nationalism, in- 
ternationalism, education, administra- 
tion, physiognomy, anatomy, botany, 
chemistry, geology, mineralogy, medi- 
cine, optics, zoology, works, 
mines, scythe factories—the list, though 
not complete, seems endless. the 
last analysis, Goethe egotist, frankly 
confessed. studies everything for 
himself; even death, wants 
“more light.” But, though studies 
for himself, teaches everyone who 
way. has been called “teacher 
Germany,” was once Melanchthon. 
would call him “teacher the world.” 

Before turning educational prin- 
ciples, let briefly consider Goethe’s 
penetrating understanding human so- 
ciety, history, and government. Per- 
suaded his comprehension the 
whole, may the more readily see the 
significance his views about some 
the parts. Probably nothing Goethe has 
say politics more pertinent 
the world today than his observation 
regarding revolution. Revolutions are 
always the fault governments, never 
the people themselves. They arise 
from decadence incompetence 
within; they cannot imported im- 
posed from without. Let governments 
make life good, and they will not 
overthrown. 

But Goethe not revolutionist, de- 
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spite his youthful Rather 
royalist, conservative believer law 
and order. Revolution unhappy 
disruption the slow evolution civi- 
lization, distrusts the hue and cry 
many who wish imitate the revolu- 
tion their neighbors. the other 
hand, though loves orderliness, 
Goethe not the friend willful abso- 
understands revolution and 
the rise one-man rule matters 
Real-politik. knows that, historic 
fact, might has made what called right. 
Law has been determined and handed 
down conquerors. One compelled 
recognize the deeds Napoleon, 
Wellington. 

Goethe reads history with understand- 
ing while being written, sees the 
meaning today’s fact for tomorrow. 
That unusual. Valmy, saw clearly, 
signified the beginning new era. 
had some slight part that new day. 
But Goethe’s most significant role that 
observer and interpreter. summed 
much human history, the process 
integration and disintegration, 
few lines with which Carlyle adorned his 
French Revolution: 


Mauern ich und Mauern seh’ 
ich errichtet, 

Hier Gefangene, dort auch der Gefangenen 

Ist vielleicht nur die Welt grosser 
Kerker? Und ist 

Wohl der Tolle, der sich Ketten 


erkiest? 


Goethe has seen the walls crumbling, 
the new ones being built. Over the scene 
German politics, culture, and educa- 
tion his penetrating eye sweeps like 
searchlight. For understanding 


these matters, his voluminous writings 
are inestimable worth. lives 
decaying order. religion, authority 
giving way freedom, abstract dogma 
Nature’s God. Scholastic logic yield- 
ing place common sense. politics, 
seems the old Empire being 
suffocated documents, parchments, 
papers, books. The thought crosses his 
mind Dichtung und Again, 
this political motif appears the jolly 
student-song Auerbachs Keller: 


Das liebe hei? Reich, 


Wie nur noch zusammen? 


Though conservative, 
Goethe socially and educationally 
democratic. feels disgust and bore- 
dom the dullness, stupidity, and 
emptiness much that passes for the 
best society. one time has hoped 
reform men, concludes last that 
one must simply work diligently and 
forego hope changing others. 
Towards the lower class Goethe shows 
marked sympathetic understanding and 
appreciation, finding them such ster- 
ling virtues moderation, uprightness, 
fidelity, patience, endurance, joy and con- 
tentment simple things. touched 
the hunger the weavers Apolda. 
interests himself seriously land 
reform which will benefit the farmer. 
finds profit talk with shoemakers, 
blacksmiths, coachmen, gardeners, book- 
binders, indeed any master craft. 
Nevinson’s view, this common 
touch that made Goethe great poet. 

The old unity was disintegrating. But 
there was, yet, German national 
integrity. Everywhere particularity 
reigned. Even each university was 
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world unto itself. The Germans, Goethe 
observed Eckermann, have town, 
they have not even country, which 
they can say certainly, ‘here Germany.’ 
German cultural unity was the mak- 
ing, however; and Goethe was power- 
ful factor its growth. his youth, 
Voltaire had seen, the court the 
Great Frederick, that German was the 
language the stable. German authors 
wrote foreign themes chiefly, and as- 
sumed outlandish names. German, 
Aurelia tells Wilhelm Meister, 
can’t buckle his shoes until has 
learned how from foreigners. What was 
wanting, Goethe declared was material, 
national content. This the Prussians 
first all supplied pre-eminent de- 
gree. 

Goethe saw these matters clearly, and 
his great work fed the thin stream na- 
tional culture; but was not national- 
ist, not patriot, generally conceived. 
the noonday the era bitter, in- 
tensive, nationalistic rivalries that was 
dawning, would have been deeply un- 
happy. Patriotism, thought, had seen 
its day. the Freiheits-krieg was ac- 
cused indifference. did not hate 
the French, told Eckermann. And 
how can one fight, write fighting 
songs, without hatred? National animus, 
observed, always higher the 
lower stages civilization. pre- 
ferred the highest level, and could en- 
visage, Wilhelm Meisters Wander- 
jahre, World League. His spirit—if 
not his remedy—would the best 
antidote for the poisonous brew na- 
tionalism which being dispensed the 
United States elsewhere. 


Let turn the second problem: 
Goethe’s place history educa- 
tional development. This role was 
small one, one judge the slight at- 
tention given him histories educa- 
tion written Americans. their neg- 
lect due oversight; does indicate 
conclusion that Goethe’s thought, in- 
fluence, was negligible beside that 
others; or, does arise from the habit 
viewing education and its theory 
narrow domain pedagogy with slight 
concern for its social and political impli- 
cations? These and kindred questions are 
not answered here. Instead, very briefly, 
attempt made indicate Goethe’s 
relationship the pattern modern 
education, and sketch certain central 
ideas which entertained. 

That Goethe, educator, followed 
the naturalistic tendency, that be- 
longed the numerous company 
greater and lesser minds that were fired 
Rousseau, true and common- 
place fact that scarcely needs 
said. that company, man, 
stands head and shoulders above host 
those who gave most not all their 
creative thought pedagogy. him- 
self—a practical pedagogue, like his 
father—taught his own son, his sister, 
Fritz von Stein, Carl August (the grav- 
est failure), Minister Education 
governed the scholastic, scientific and 
artistic life the Duke’s domain, and 
wrote educational theory well. His 
interests and activities seemed recog- 
nize restraining barrier. loves the 
one who desires the impossible, says 
Faust. Perhaps this limitless 
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range desire and activity which has 
obscured the pedagogical facet his 
work for all save few specialists. The 
age specialism, which foresaw, has 
little time for those who enter all do- 
mains, 

Goethe’s stature educator may 
better appreciated, one views him 
through larger telescope. see him 
only one the naturalistic train 
the 18th and centuries distorts his- 
tory the short perspective, and does 
him justice. does injustice also 
slur over, its antecedents. The “New 
Life” stirring Dante’s day was many- 
sided—economic, social, political, aes- 
thetic, literary, linguistic, religious, sec- 
ular, philosophic, scientific, and natural- 
These aspects were then unequal 
significance. Some then 
came less so; others, then embryonic, 
enlarged their sphere. Religion and the 
church were see their share man’s 
interest metamorphosed and diminished. 
economic 
letters and linguistics; science, based 
the authority nature herself, rather 
than ancient compendiums and dogma 
—all them were experience un- 
precedented, largely unforeseen expan- 
sion, still without end. The “New Life,” 
sensed first vaguely, then more and 
more apprehended, our life fuller 
degree today. 

this “New Life” progressively 
matured succeeding centuries, mani- 
fested itself various educational pat- 
terns—chiefly classical humanism, real- 
ism, naturalism—all which were hu- 
manistic, concerned with man and 
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his good life here and now. The first 
these modern educational patterns found 
its source guidance the greatest 
body letters known the Western 
mind—Greek and Latin. Goethe, his 
day, broadening the range, would seek 
understanding Oriental letters well. 
Chinese and Sanskrit were beyond 
him, Persian letters were explored. The 
second, realism, broadened the sources 
include the world things, and 
evolved method for their study. The 
petty warfare between men letters 
and the advocates the new sciences 
interesting and important its nega- 
tivism, but beside the point are con- 
cerned with here. Goethe, like other 
great minds, did not lose himself that 
struggle, but rather ranged both spheres. 
The third pattern, indebted its fore- 
runners, enthroned Nature herself 
chief source and monitor life and edu- 
cation, sought freedom from bookishness 
and knowledge for its own sake—which 
schoolmen, whether scientific literary, 
were prone venerate—and set the 
child, the man, place them. Here 
again, Goethe, far from being ex- 
tremist, offered synthesis. 

requires feat intellect see 
that, despite centuries and certain ex- 
ternals that separate them, early classical 
humanism and naturalism the 18th 
and 19th centuries have large domain 
common. the center that common 
ground man, his capacity, his com- 
pletest perfection. The germ the chief 
principles “progressive” education to- 
day found the thought, and often 
the practice, the early humanistic 
educators. Judged humanistic ideas 
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and principles, each which may ex- 
pressed here word phrase, for 
brevity’s sake—discover natural talent 
and follow its lead; cultivate the uni- 
versal, all-round man; capitalize in- 
terest; avoid blows; make learning 
pleasant; encourage play; form the body 
well activate the mind; foster 
critical independent thinking; educate 
the citizen—Goethe emerges 18th 
century humanistic educator. Emphasiz- 
ing the growth process, learning 
realistic and naturalistic one well. 
assumes stature, one may add, that 
defies comparison, unless with 
Vinci. combines, himself, the 
character scientist, original investi- 
gator, student letters, and contributes 
fruitfully each. 


educational thinker, Goethe, sur- 
veying the scene his youth, heaps 
negation, criticism, and laughing ridicule 
upon the error, the unreason, the stu- 
pidity existing practice. The public 
mode education his day inspired 
confidence, private tutors few 
were good; but crudeness, ill temper, 
and dull routines abounded. home, 
his father’s pedagogy found arid, op- 
pressive, indeed times unbearable; but 
had bright spots. Grammar seemed 
Goethe arbitrary and ridiculous. Latin, 
learned rhyme, found easy; like 
fashion, geography was memorized. 
Children’s literature seemed great 
desert, but found oasis: Comenius’ 
Orbis Pictus; and later, Telemachus, 
Crusoe, Anson’s Voyage around the 
Globe, and various Volksbiicher. 


May 


drawing, one learned various strokes and 
came length join them, making 
eyes, noses, faces, heads! His father’s 
method overcoming one fear 
another one more frightful 
effective than his mother’s persuasion 
and petty bribery. Corporal punishment, 
adjunct contemporary pedagogy, 
Goethe found valuable chiefly cultivat- 
ing stoicism. physical culture even rid- 
ing, which should have been pleasant, 
was taught the worst way possible, 
most stress being how sit horse. 

the universities, certain values were 
learned men, not necessarily one’s 
own efforts. Boarding-house society off- 
ered some worth-while acquaintances. 
torchlight procession for venerable pro- 
fessor was certainly pleasant memory. 
“rowbottom” Leipzig indubitably 
broke monotony. Medicine discipline 
could charm, even though his own fac- 
ulty law, which father’s care 
committed him, was rather boring. 
There were serious evils: the youngest 
professors, teaching that they themselves 
might learn, made their progress the 
expense the students; the oldest ones, 
having long ceased learning, stood still, 
were out date, and often error. 
the faculties found the partisanship 
specialists—e.g., law versus lettres. 
Law itself was approached narrowly. 
One avoided broad approach the 
study, learned certain proper questions 
and answers, and took degree the 
easiest way. Philosophy gave light, 
Spinoza excepted; logic seemed de- 
signed destroy mind, order that one 
might learn use it. Faust, Goethe 
serves delicious dish satire uni- 
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versity learning. Mephistopheles, dis- 
guised, taking hand eager student 
who wishes know the facts earth 
and heaven, advises the faculty logic, 
lick the mind shape, that may 
know: 


the first so, the second so, 
Then must the third and fourth so. 


Afterwards, above all, one must have 
metaphysic, grasp what too 
deep for the mind man! Meantime, 
observe due order: 


Fiinf Stunden habt thr jeden Tag; 

Seid drinnen mit dem Glockenschlag! 
Habt euch vorher wohl 
Paragraphos wohl 

Damit ihr nachher besser seht, 

Dasz nichts sagt, als Buche steht; 
Doch euch des Schreibens befleiszt, 
Als dictir? euch der Geist! 


But Goethe, course, was not content, 
whether education life itself, 
play only the role Mephistoph- 
eles, the spirit eternal negation. 
His philosophy, the contrary, em- 
phatically one doing, and 
accomplishment. telling glimpse into 
the mind the man who was emi- 
nently and beautifully loquacious, but 
whose life was filled with unremitting 
labors, may gained from passage 
Faust. The hero, taking down 
volume Holy Writ, begins trans- 
late where reads: ‘In the beginning 
was the Word.’ But the Word 
sticks; one can not rate the Word 
highly! must translate otherwise; 
perhaps, ‘In the beginning was the 
But hold, let not the pen run 
fast! mind that works and creates 
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everything? Perhaps, ‘In the beginning 
was not mind but But, even 
writes down, something warns 
that not Then, suddenly, sees 
the light, and writes, ‘In the beginning 
was the 

This elevation the act runs through- 
out Goethe’s life and writings. Activity 
the first principle. Experience has pri- 
ority before idea; pleasant think 
one has ideas without knowing it! 
tells Schiller. The world’s work always 
beckons, Goethe never willing say 
the passing moment, ‘tarry awhile, 
thou art Let work while there 
the beginning, ‘in the end was the 
the close his self-revelation, 
Faust, old man, though blind, orders 
swampland reclaimed, made pleasant 
and fruitful. 

The world work was one 
Goethe’s earliest and best teachers. Sent 
his father errands numerous 
workshops, spent many hours there, 
and sought know the methods vari- 
ous artisans, and the life the families 
which, saw, was shaped and colored 
the crafts they followed. But his 
philosophy not the act alone; the 
union act and thought required; 
for ‘action vitalizes, but limits; thought 
expands, yet ‘To active,’ 
Goethe says Wilhelm Meister, the 
chief vocation man.’ All times rest 
one should use get clear understand- 
ing things, which turn aids activity. 
for patterns education, Goethe 
declared that the Hydriots best. Being 
seafaring folk they take their boys 
shipboard and accustom them from 
childhood the life trade, barter, 
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and booty, that they become the shrewd- 
est traders and boldest pirates. 

The utopian Pedagogical Province, 
sketched Meisters Wanderjahre, ar- 
gues the advantage education organ- 
ized the principle Wil- 
helm, Montan and Felix would 
home factory schools, industrial insti- 
tutes, and technical schools today. Goethe 
anticipates the education machine 
age. day specialization; happy 
are those who know and act accord- 
ingly. work-world equality, but 
one should learn serve the lowliest 
stations. trade best. small 
mind, whatever attempts only 
trade; larger one, art. The 
highest capacity doing one thing does 
everything. 

Inside the Province there are many 
centers, each one little world itself, 
much like the great world human 
vocations. One may study all aspects 
horse breeding (with which languages 
are learned practice), mining, agri- 
culture, instrumental music, vocal music, 
dancing, poetry, painting, plastic arts, 
sculpture, architecture. The study 
dramatic art has been seriously discussed, 
but banned, for entails the pres- 
ence idle audience. Dramatic art 
corrupts other arts. Painting and music 
will profitably used the theater, 
indeed; but they themselves lose the 
association. Since the school authorities 
hold, however, that talent should 
neglected, misdirected, child who 
shows talent for mimetic art sent 
stage some city, where may 
full speed ahead toward his future 
life activity. What would 
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Goethe think University drama- 
workshop? 

Goethe’s life and education 
joyful activity, course. takes 
stock the curse work, compulsion 
earn bread the sweat one’s 
brow. has sympathy with morbid 
speculation, does not live with regrets, 
sad memories, and thoughts death. 
Faith the joy living, gedenke 
leben, his pillar light. ‘Life 
lovely thing,’ indeed, the Tischlied tells 
us. Those attending Mignon’s last rites 
are enjoined return swiftly life’s 
serious endeavor, which alone leads 
eternal happiness. Even when “Care” 
blinds him, the heroic Faust summons 
host workers execute great recla- 
mation project. 

Interest, principle education, 
related, motivating power joyful 
activity. Goethe recalls contrary practice 
his own schooling. good teacher 
will always recognize and provide for 
that which naturally interesting and 
chance, effective and better substitute 
hand. Indeed, says Jarno, ‘in each 
new area learning, one must begin 
like child, envelop the subject pas- 
sionate interest, and enjoy the husk first 
until one fortunate enough reach 
the heart the matter.’ 

The activity-interest principle does not 
run wild, however, applied the 
Pedagogical Province. There guidance 
and discipline. music, the pupil may 
not rush pleases over the strings, 
invent pleasure. must learn 
how use the instrument. the archi- 
tects (they build houses the school) 
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make mistakes, must the stage 
design; errors are not built. 
some arts, such painting and sculpture, 
more freedom justified. This discipline 
the activity school—which runs 
counter statements made elsewhere 
—is defended the observation that 
those who have the greatest talent are 
precisely the ones who lend themselves 
most readily. Only the mediocre 
claim freedom the ground that their 
originality not restrained. Genius 
perceives that art art, and not nature. 
Goethe’s own talent for self-discipline, 
his labor, and overcoming aversion 
repulsive things, high places, and dis- 
turbing noises, was phenomenal. 

Despite this discipline and guidance, 
the pedagogical value error broadly 
defended. irrt der Mensch, lang 
strebt, one recalls from Faust. Accord- 
ing the Abbé, Wilhelm Meister, 
error never cured, save erring. 
Guarding against fault not the teach- 
er’s obligation; rather, let the wayward 
pupil drink deep it. Jarno, who ad- 
mits cannot stand while pupils 
astray, calls himself bad teacher. 

all that man undertakes, nature 
the true source guidance. The reason 
for Goethe’s preference for nature’s 
teaching is, the last analysis, that ‘she 
ever right, and any error can only 
When teaching his own son, 
Goethe sought simply develop what 
was him and have him learn thor- 
oughly whatever began. Hermann 
und Dorothea, the wise old mother sets 
forth the familiar doctrine individual 
differences and the necessity heeding 
them: 
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Denn wir die Kinder nach unserem 
Sinne nicht formen; 

wie Gott uns gab, musz man sie 
haben und 

Denn der eine hat die, die andern andere 


Nature good; normal, healthy chil- 
dren, she generously gives all need. 
These gifts have discovered and 
developed; must not hasten the proc- 
ess. best done letting the indi- 
vidual find himself. One must learn 
what can and can not do. the 
greatest mistake think talent can 
developed when there natural bent. 
Such effort would labor lost. 
must realize, too, that not all nature’s 
generous promises childhood will 
fulfilled; they were, there would 
not easy know what child’s true bent 
is; apparent interests may only 
well, teaching, let the pupil begin 
with the gayest, most pleasing activity. 
The activities children are means 
growth; they help discover talent, 
and they develop it. 

form the whole man, uni- 
versale, whom all talents the indi- 
vidual possesses should brought 
the highest possible perfection, was the 
desire early classical humanists. This 
high ideal was seldom realized. 
Goethe, one may say the humanistic con- 
cept was made manifest. Certainly, 
seems one the completest 
men history. Self-culture, 
pansion life, was his constant aim 
and endeavor. live for oneself was 
him law nature. But self-culture 
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not only useful oneself; serves 
others. But this value man society 
always contingent fidelity self. 
Life itself the best education. talent 
may developed quietude, but char- 
acter formed dem Strom der 
life, steadfast purpose necessary. 
the Pedagogical Province none are ad- 
vanced the rank master save those 
who clearly realize the purpose for 
which they are born, and have enough 
practice proceed toward that goal. 

The great importance the self and 
self-culture does not any way diminish 
the significance society. The individual 
always inevitably interdependent with 
it, indeed dependent upon it, even when 
seems most independent. can not 
usurp society’s role for himself. 
and for the community that spends 
his energies self-development. What 
seems his, may large part 
derived from others. Goethe 
edges his indebtedness multitudes 
men and ages, but what writes 
signed, Goethe. one could subtract 
what owed predecessors, says, 
there would little left. 

education the means self-cul- 
ture, the road social betterment 
the masses mankind. Though, 
youth, Goethe had been stirred revo- 
lutionary tendencies, ultimately saw 
this violent method emancipation 
disruptive, retarding influence civili- 
Not revolution but through 
evolution lies the way. Education the 
tool the evolutionary process. Make 
new men education, and through them 
fashion the new society. also Pesta- 
lozzi taught. The community Goethe 
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envisages Wilhelm Meister social- 
ism sorts, somewhat akin Owen, 
Saint-Simon, and Fabian thought. There 
freedom and equality opportunity 
each finds his capacity, develops the 
utmost for his own happiness and ful- 
filment, and thereby serves the whole. 
Wherever one can use, there his 
fatherland. 

Goethe stands the threshold 
new era. this emergent world sees 
that industrial, social, political, and edu- 
cational changes are inevitable. educa- 
tion, his most radical and fruitful idea 
studies. Specialism the key educa- 
tion, just industrial life. this 
marriage vocational specialism with 
the ideal self-culture Goethe offered, 
theory least, solution one the 
oldest conflicts, the alleged incompatibil- 
ity vocational and liberal education. 
life activity and proficiency, the overseer 
the Pedagogical Province says, ‘are 
much more consistent with satisfactory 
intellectual culture than people gener- 
ally think.’ One’s vocation should the 
central principle organization self- 
culture. Only the basis right 
choice vocation possible harness 
all powers harmonious activity. Know- 
ing and practicing one thing properly 
knowing hundred, institu- 
tions change slowly, and only when 
ciently compulsive forces are brought 
bear them. Hence is, that this 
aspect Goethe’s thought still tenet 
“progressive” educational theorists 
today, and only part incorporated 
practice. 

Linked with the principles nature’s 
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lead, activism, and specialism, that 
vocational guidance. Children are apt 
find many, not all forms activity 
inviting. The directors the Pedagogi- 
cal Province, therefore, watch the actions 
their charges, judge them, and as- 
sign places learning accordingly. Mis- 
takes may made doing, course. 
Goethe observes that even when human 
talents show most clear-cut direction, 
hard for the wisest and most experi- 
enced guide recognize them with cer- 
tainty. the Pedagogical Province 
accepted principle that, should ac- 
tivity entered upon prove uncongenial, 
the directors transfer the learner 
another. Felix, after brief time the 
agricultural field, transferred ani- 
mal husbandry, and then the eques- 
trian school. Activities are thus means 
discovering and directing human 
talent, finding life’s work, and preparing 
for it. The Promised Land where 
find our work. 

Observation less valid principle 
with Goethe than Only when 
one has seen ready read and hear 
advantage. Oral and written learning 
are never enough, never convey the true 
nature anything. Faust wants leave 
off the quest words, wants see 
things, reality embryo, and under- 
stand what makes the universe hang to- 
gether. From books, Goethe asserts, 
can learn nothing—which scarcely tallies 
with his actual education. Learning 
heart, which did much boyhood, 
ridiculed Faust and Wilhelm Meister. 

Bookish learning scouted even 
the spiritual realm. Theresa declares she 
cannot understand why men were ever 
persuaded that God talked them 
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through books and histories. one can- 
not learn from the universe its relation 
him, his own heart does not tell 
him what owes himself and others, 
will scarcely learn from books. 
Books generally little but give 
names for our blunders, There are ex- 
ceptions, however; books can impor- 
tant, really learn read. Reading 
great books, Seneca said long before 
him, Goethe thinks great value, for 
they lift mental circle that 
highest, wisest, best. One great book, 
really mastered, may better than 
multitude read hastily and without plan. 

Languages are taught direct 
use. Are they not learned best the 
country where spoken? The Pedagogical 
Province international. Youth from 
all countries are there, and various 
languages are studied, rotating from 
month month. While Felix learns 
horse husbandry thoroughly, also 
studies Italian part general educa- 
tongue, once observed, rewarded 
special instruction trained gram- 
Learning language should 
means acquisition other knowl- 
edge the same time. Goethe liked 
French from early age, for ac- 
quired amid busy multifarious life. 
The mother tongue would given first 
place, course, for everyone partial 
his native idiom. the means 
whereby the soul breathes, says Goethe. 
cation, being perennial stimulus 
youthful imagination. The usefulness 
translations recognized. Science will 
always the mate languages; it, too, 
means communication. Children 
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are inclined nature study, and one 
must capitalize this interest. 

byword 
nowadays—had important place 
Goethe’s thought. His emphasis vo- 
cational education for life useful 
activity balanced and harmonized 
with aesthetic culture. Study lan- 
guages, noted, will help soften the 
horse-breeders. The useful important; 
promotes itself, for one cannot 
without it. The beautiful, however, 
needs fostering. ‘Every day,’ Goethe 
wishes that ‘one should hear least 
little song, read good poem, see 
choice picture, and were possible, 
hear few reasonable words spoken.’ 

Physical culture, games, dancing, and 
kindred activities keep pace Goethe’s 
thought with intellectual and aesthetic 
cultivation. They are important anti- 
dotes for depression. One’s capacities for 
creative work are gift Nature; but 
the body’s health and general welfare 
have important bearing the execu- 
tion our designs. Fresh air and the 
open country are good influences for 
creative work. Byron’s productiveness, 
Goethe thought, must have been con- 
nected with his active life, riding, boat- 
ing, bathing, and swimming. 

respect physical culture, Goethe 
wrote from experience. Dancing seemed 
come naturally him, even under 
his father’s drilling; was even more 
attractive when taught French danc- 
ing master who had 
daughters! Walking, riding, fencing, 
skating, found, were valuable 
stimuli well sources physical 
pleasure. Fencing and riding had become 
the fashion his youth. Goethe enjoyed 


the first. Riding was badly taught, how- 
ever, chief attention being given how 
sit horse, and other technicalfties. 
Despite this, came love riding also. 
From certain extreme fads physical 
culture, arising from 
pretation Rousseau, Goethe withheld 
approval. The rigorous 
pline cold baths, hard beds, and 
kindred cults, which were supposed 
reform morals and return man nature, 
seemed only merit derision. 

Since women, several them well 
educated, were prominent factors 
Goethe’s life, one naturally asks whether 
was partial the new movement 
towards their education for larger 
sphere life. himself certainly con- 
tributed much the education his 
sister, and various other women. How 
much freedom, how large sphere did 
deem proper for them? Natalia de- 
scribes Wilhelm Meister her system 
education for very strict. 
She does not allow her charges freedom 
wander and search, pursue delu- 
sions, and make mistakes. Indeed, she 
always lays down rules, for better 
‘wrong rule’ than from natural 
impulse. 

Learned women were ridiculed 
Goethe’s time. There hint the 
“Confessions Fair Saint” that per- 
haps less learned men would have been 
shamed thereby. another instance, the 
ladies complain that men have kept 
learning for themselves, and have made 
women dolls drudges. Lothario an- 
swers this with the conventional view 
that, have assigned women the house- 
hold sphere the highest compliment 
men could have paid them. How can 
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women complain? Wilhelm Meister, 
the women take part self-government, 
theatrical group; but seems that 
Goethe considers the house and its keep- 
ing, the care, comfort, and solace man 
the proper sphere woman. Was there 
not note seriousness the Goethean 
dictum, warmly received most 
men, that— 


Die Hand die Samstags ihren Besen 
Wird Sonntags dich besten caressiren. 


Teaching holds high place 
Goethe’s educational thought. Wilhelm 
expresses the greatest pleasure when 
led learn something new, because 
Felix tirelessly wants learn about 
the world opening around him. But 
teachers and teaching are part and parcel 
the dawning age specialism. Teach- 
ing profession; there place for 
amateurism, anybody who 
taught. There nothing worse for edu- 
cation than teacher who knows just 
what his pupils are learn, and 
more. good teacher must know 
thing thoroughly, fully conversant 
with practice. But, his fullness 
knowledge, the teacher may properly 
tell only part, just much can 
received. For children are bound 
superficial their undeveloped state, 
and there must corresponding 
limitation what imparted them 
response their questions. Later, 
their inquiries may answered more 
fully and exactly. 

religion Goethe was beset 
culties dogmas; they would not make 
sense. The terror sin, which was 


supposed feel, left him cold. After 
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Lisbon’s earth-tremor, God’s goodness 
was itself suspect. What did mean 
‘eat and drink damnation 
found answer these and kin- 
dred questions, for religious instruction 
the hands aged, pious, infirm 
preacher, found touched neither mind 
nor heart. 

The foregoing doubts and difficulties 
must taken into consideration con- 
nection with religious elements 
Goethe’s pedagogical thought. Fear, 
prominent Christian dogma, would 
find place his scheme educa- 
tional factors and values. Love, the 
contrary, the best teacher and positive 
influence our lives. The significance 
courageous, stoical suffering, Goethe 
knew very well experience ele- 
ment self-discipline. suffering and 
spiritual triumph left beautiful testi- 
mony the old minstrel’s song: 

Wer nie sein Brot mit Thranen asz, 

Wer nie die kummervollen 

Auf seinem Bette weinend sasz, 

Der kennt euch nicht ihr 


Reverence for the highest that man 
has felt and conceived assigned 
overall, pervasive role Goethe’s 
Pedagogical Province. There are three 
forms: Reverence for what above, 
around and below us. The most ancient 
evidences these may found 
ethnic religions, philosophical thought, 
and Christianity. Reverence must 
cultivated; not innate; does not 
arise from creedal dogmas and institu- 
tionalized forms. find God His 
own works seemed eminently better 
Goethe; tells us, Wilhelm Meister, 
that whenever looked there, never 
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failed find Him. harmony stillen Busch, Luft und Wasser ken- 
this thought that Goethe addressed the 
Erdgeist Forest and Cavern: Dann fiihrst mich zur sichern 


die Rethe der Lebendigen Mich dann mir selbst, und meiner eignen 
Vor mir vorbei, und lehrst mich meine Brust 
Briider Geheime tiefe Wunder sich. 


THE AMERICAN SPIRIT SPEAKS 


But, while Reproof around him rings, 
turns keen untroubled face 
Home the instant need things. 
Enslaved, illogical, elate, 
greets the embarrassed gods, nor fears 
shake the iron hand Fate 
match with Destiny for beers. 
So, rules 
Unkempt, disreputable, vast— 
And, the teeth all the schools, 
shall save him the last! 


| 


Educational Reforms France 
Since the War 


EMILE ROGER 


HAVE been asked give you talk 
the changes which have taken place 
our educational system since the war. 
will, the same time, try expound 
the philosophy which finds its expression 
the present experiments and which 
has been embodied the proposed re- 
form now submitted the Minister 
Education. 

But must clearly understood, 
from the start, that although some 
these projects have already been experi- 
mented upon fairly large scale 
the classes, called “New Classes,” 
not all certain that they will finally 
accepted Parliament without which 
approval they cannot become law. 

likely that, when going through the 
Chamber Deputies and the Council 
the Republic, they will undergo pro- 
found changes. that one can tell 
what shape they will ultimately assume. 

However, may pretty sure that 
whatever modifications may brought 
into the general scheme, the spirit that 
permeates it, will remain unaltered. 


After this necessary word warning, 


This address was given Monsieur Roger 
during November, 1949, various audiences 
the United States including groups teachers 
and students Brooklyn College, University 
Maryland, New York University, and Ohio Uni- 


will now proceed expound the 
theories which embodies and relate 
some the interesting experiments 
which they have already given rise. 
They will least show you that are 
against the same problems which you 
this side the Atlantic are trying 
solve. 

spite its recognized high stand- 
ard, the French Educational system had 
often been criticized the past. Even 
before the war, had become manifest 
that its structure, which had remained 
practically unaltered for half century, 
was longer quite harmony with 
the social structure. had ceased 
keeping with the economic and social 
evolution. This inadaptability the 
present state society was revealed 
the fact that education appeared more 
and more divorced from reality, from 
life. Instead profiting the advance- 
ments science and psychology, educa- 
tional methods stagnated, except re- 
gards the teaching modern languages 
and biology. 

Moreover our system did not attach 
enough importance the upbringing, 
should rather say, the molding, the 
future citizen, way that you under- 
stand “citizenship.” 

Most educators considered—and 
great many still so—that some civic 
sense could acquired simply cul- 
tivating one’s mind, especially one 
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studied the classical languages and litera- 
tures. This belief was rudely shaken 
the experiences the war and im- 
mediately after the liberation small 
group prominent, progressive educa- 
tors who were acquainted with the works 
Dr. Montessori, and your great phi- 
losopher, John Dewey, without going 
far back Rousseau, Comenius and 
Rabelais, began work the problem, 
under the chairmanship one our 
most famous scientists, Professor Lange- 
vin. The outcome their investigations 
and discussions are embodied re- 
port which will form the basic funda- 
mentals education when the scheme 
submitted the Minister Parlia- 
ment. 

the same time experimental classes, 
recruiting volunteer teachers and pupils, 
were created side side with the tra- 
ditional classes, our largest Lycées. 
There were 200 “sixiemes nouvelles” 
the first year, which were added 200 
“cinquiemes nouvelles” the next year, 
and over the first four years 
Secondary Education. Today 800 “new 
classes” are operation with nearly 
4,000 teachers and 20,000 pupils. 

Let now examine the principles 
which the Reformers were guided when 
they set work. 

The first, the principle justice, 
which implies the equality educational 
opportunities for children, order 
enable each one, the interest all, 
fully develop his personality and 
occupy place corresponding his 
value, individual, within the com- 
munity. 

This again involves that education 
shall become still more democratic, 


other words, that every child will 
given chance developing his apti- 
tudes and pursuing his studies far 
can, irrespective his social position. 

true that, under present condi- 
tions, “brainy” children can get scholar- 
ships which enable them through 
the Secondary School curriculum and 
even beyond, but many cases their 
families cannot afford dispense, for 
many years, with the salaries that these 
children would bring they went into 
industry commerce, immediately after 
leaving the Primary school. Conse- 
quently, will necessary grant 
them “maintenance scholarships” which 
will make good the family this de- 
ficiency. 

The present system has also been 
taxed with maintaining the antiquated 
practices sort hierarchy between 
the professions and workers—Manual 
labor and technical ability are still too 
often regarded inferior value. 
Equity demands that all social tasks 
should stand equal dignity. All citi- 
zens contribute, each his degree, 
the welfare the nation and profes- 
sion craft should looked down 
upon, provided carried honor- 
ably and efficiently. 

Education should aim providing 
for all children the opportunities ob- 
tain the fullest development their 
faculties and aptitudes with barriers 
whatsoever. 


The aim, therefore, will twofold: 
initiation cultural knowledge and, 
the same time, vocational preparation 
permit each one become the man 
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and worker capable becoming. 
Knowledge must develop not only per- 
sonality but also the solidarity which 
exists between human beings, the past, 
the present, and the future, and make 
each man participate, much pos- 
sible the life other The 
schools must not strive load the 
young generation with encyclopedic bag- 
gage quickly forgotten outdated, but 
must have goal the development 
good working habits, intellectual curi- 
osity, thirst for knowledge and culture 
all its aspects. 

From vocational point view, the 
school must adapt each one the call- 
ing for which qualified through 
the study his particular aptitudes 
made throughout his years orienta- 
tion. The years study must con- 
tinued long necessary, and include 
years apprenticeship for all, order 
prepare each individual for his oc- 
cupation. That the only way achieve 
curriculum encompassing both general 
education and vocational training. 

order succeed both tasks and 
really prepare the youth for their double 
activity citizen and worker, the 
schools will have broaden their views 
the outside world, closer con- 
tact with life than present the case. 

The teaching methods will have 
more thoroughly adapted than they 
are present, the psychological de- 
velopment the child, order en- 
courage normal growth the faculties 
observation, expression, thought 
and action. Under its present form, the 
system education too collective, and 
must attempt individualize itself 
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order permit the student orient 
himself toward the subjects for which 
gifted, and help him master them 
his own speed. must the same time 
teach the basic and fundamental tech- 
niques indispensable all. order 
ensure that each child will reach the 
highest level efficiency necessary 
first discover his natural aptitudes, 
secondly guide him without diverting 
his legitimate inclinations. 

That why the first four years 
secondary education, will called the 
“orientation cycle.” 

system optional subjects, side 
side with what called the “common 
trunk” consisting such subjects are 
considered essential all (French, 
mathematics, experimental sciences, his- 
tory, etc.), and better organization 
schools, will make possible for stu- 
dent alter his course any stage 
should found that has taken the 
wrong direction. 

facilitate these changes orienta- 
tion well develop cultural 
edge and solidarity, becomes, there- 
fore, necessary force each one know 
and understand the various activities and 
mental differences others group- 
ing the various practical, theoretical and 
professional sections instruction 
much possible the same building, 
for each step the educational ladder 
and for each cycle degree the cur- 
riculum and maintain maximum 
contact and common cultural knowledge 
between these sections. 

The entire edifice will then divided 
horizontally, each partition occupied 
young people the same age where con- 
tact between primary, secondary tech- 
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nical education can facilitated, 
contrast the present “vertical” divi- 
sions which are the source criticism. 

These structural reforms which aim 
providing more progressive stages de- 
grees advancement will accom- 
panied corresponding changes the 
administration the system. 

Infant schools will accept children 
from the age years. Their principal 
aim will “sensorial” education, de- 
veloped through modern methods now 
widely used. Everywhere possible they 
will also give preparatory education 
such reading, writing, and arithmetic 
keeping children seven years 
age. 

The first degree education will 
given the primary school which will 
keep the children for four years, from 

This phase will have double aim. 

1—The acquisition fundamental 
techniques such as, language, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and drawing, which 
enable the child understand and make 
himself understood. 

2—Teaching, ways appropriate 
their level aptitudes, methods ob- 
servation, expression, and action, par- 
ticularly through hand work such con- 
struction, gardening, the raising ani- 
mals, the study local environment. 

The secondary program curricu- 
lum will divided into two cycles. The 
first from 15, will fundamen- 
tally orientation course. During this 
phase, the results the various steps 
this first cycle will noted and added 
the observations made during the pre- 
ceding years specialists child psy- 
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chology. All these notes will entered 
the student’s individual record, 
record which will follow him through- 
out his schooling and end upon comple- 
tion his studies. 

The program this first cycle will 
composed basic subjects taught all, 
adapted the various intellectual levels 
(French language, practical initiation 
mathematics, experimental and practical 
sciences, history and geography, well 
one foreign language). 

fairly large number optional sub- 
jects, from classical languages manual 
training, will added these basic 
courses and will help detect the chil- 
dren’s real aptitudes. Technical educa- 
tion and tests the apprenticeship level, 
will also incorporated this first 
cycle. 

The institutions devoted this first 
cycle will called “colleges” and the 
studies given will vary with the region 
where they are situated (urban, indus- 
trial, agricultural, maritime, etc. 

Backward children children 
whom the years allotted the first cycle 
are not sufficient acquire the funda- 
mental knowledge necessary, will follow 
special courses during the second cycle. 

Handicapped children (blind, deaf 
and dumb, will taught 
specialists, while being kept much 
possible contact with normal children 
because has been observed that this 
contact particularly favorable their 
mental development. 

years) will represent for all, the step 
called “determination step.” essen- 
tially devoted the upbuilding the 
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citizen and worker. prepares the way 
for the selection those who will end 
their studies there, and those who will 
continue the higher levels edu- 
cation. The special characteristic this 
cycle will “general culture” for gen- 
eral knowledge that which binds men 
together, whereas specialization tends 
segregate them. This cycle will have 
sections practical, vocational 
theoretical character, rather, for more 
flexibility, groups complimentary sub- 
jects, adapted the various abilities and 
interests. will round out the vocational 
training through manual and commer- 
cial activities. will concluded 
examination covering the general 
edge and the professional efficiency ac- 
quired the field study chosen. 

Throughout the second cycle, continu- 
ous selection will permit correction 
errors orientation modifying the 
original choice studies, and designa- 
tion qualified students for more ad- 
vanced intellectual activities. The latter, 
condition that they obtain their bac- 
calaureate, will continue their studies 
“pre-university,” 
ably located the “lycées.” For that 
purpose period “Third Degree” 
preliminary studies one two years’ 
duration will organized between the 
Lycée and the University. During these 
two years, although the work will 
broader than that the Lycée, will 
nevertheless more closely supervised 
than the university, and will form 
basis for the selection those who will 
end their studies fill sub-professional 
posts industry and business and those 
who will enter the university. 
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Higher education, given the univer- 
sities and the advanced schools, must, 
under the new system fill three functions 
which will developed simultaneously. 

Professional training (Engineers, 

Educators, Doctors, Chemists, 
Lawyers, 

Initiation methods research. 

Advancement and spreading 

higher knowledge. 

These various tasks will accom- 
plished the university whose present 
division into faculties will replaced 
separate specialized groups; for astron- 
omy, agronomy, medicine, philosophy, 
and organized fulfill their vari- 
ous functions jointly. 

Professional training begun 
“Third Degree” education, will con- 
tinued the universities during the (2) 
Mastership (Licence) years while the 
students are preparing for their special- 
ized certificates. the same time 
selection will made between those 
who will farther (working en- 
gineers, teachers for the first and second 
degree education, etc.), and those 
who will allowed enter the highly 
specialized schools (Advanced Normal 
Schools) which will train the teaching 
personnel for the third degree edu- 
cation, for universities and other insti- 
tutions higher learning. 

Professional training advanced 
level will therefore, with the total 
partial exception everything concern- 
ing the military, given the univer- 
sities and advanced schools attached 
them. The location and the organization 
the present schools will thereby 
entirely modified. Civil service em- 
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ployees all grades will chosen 
through competitive examination prior 
being employed. 

The personnel for scientific research 
applied science such the future en- 
gineers, doctors, pharmacists, agrono- 
mists, etc., will also recruited from 
the same sections the third degree 
the teaching personnel the second and 
third degrees and university professors. 
This initiation research will avail- 
able the future teaching personnel 
preparing for their diplomas and Doc- 
toral theses and the future research per- 
sonnel. close liaison will thus estab- 
lished within the institutions between 
the two functions the university— 
preparation teaching personnel and 
the advancement knowledge. 

Finally the propagation advanced 
knowledge will encouraged through 
public courses with examination re- 


III 


One the consequences the pro- 
posed reform will that primary and 
secondary teachers will all receive the 
same instruction the Lycées and pre- 
university classes, and will all have 
graduate from the universities licen- 
ciés (M.A.). The only difference that 
they will the same time get special 
training the third degree level, the 
ordinary normal schools training col- 
leges. 

“licenciés” who want specialize 
some particular subjects will have 
pursue their studies advanced normal 
schools and pass the “agrégation.” 

Only “agrégés” will qualified 
teach the pre-university classes. Uni- 
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versity professors will continue 
recruited from among those with doc- 
tor’s 

course this transformation the 
educational structure will have deep re- 
percussions the methods, the curricu- 
lum, the orientation and selection 
the students and competitive exam- 
inations. 

intend discuss some the 
details later, will sufficient for 
explain now the spirit which will 
prevail over these changes. 

Further popular education 
call will keep close touch not only 
with the primary schools but also with 
the normal schools which there are 
two each “département” county, 
and all the institutions higher educa- 
tion. All educators the most general 
sense the word, will asked coop- 
erate arranging special continuation 
classes for adults. 

Itinerant teachers will visit the rural 
districts and give talks subjects 
interest the farmers and other rural 
workers. 

The dynamic methods, already widely 
used the maternal schools and cer- 
tain primary schools will tend replace 
the more less passive methods now 
force. 

The task the school will for the 
most part individualize instruction 
and make practical. Part the time 
will used having the students work 
teams certain projects. 

The subject matter and the methods 
used will determined the child’s 
degree psychological development. 
Education will tend encourage the 
acquisition instruments knowledge 
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and the desire use them more than 
the actual storing facts one’s mem- 
ory. 

Efforts will made develop taste 
for work well done and clear thinking. 

state balance will maintained 
much possible between general 
studies and vocational training. 

the end the first cycle the 
second degree, clear understanding 
the various steps the evolution 
human society and the development 
civilization must achieved such 
way that each bit knowledge ac- 
quired thereafter, automatically finds its 
place the general framework. The 
teaching the sciences, indispensable 
most professions, will lose some its 
utilitarian character, will take 
more living aspect and incorporate itself 
into the general knowledge, through the 
constant reference the history ideas, 
and the great figures history. 

Manual and artistic studies, instru- 
ments knowledge, will have be- 
come part the first degree educa- 
tion and the first studies common 
all the first cycle the second de- 
gree. The optional manual work (pre- 
apprenticeship) must not take more time 
than the other more abstract optional 
subjects the detriment general edu- 
cation. 

The orientation the students accord- 
ing aptitudes will pursued through 
all their years study and the selection 
made this basis will necessitate close 
study the “student’s record” and will 
influenced the reports his 

There will general examinations 
during the entire period compulsory 
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study and only the end the 
second cycle the second degree that 
examination will take place. This 
examination will mark the end Sec- 
ondary studies. 

the other hand, seems probable 
that competitive examination having 
its object the determination the 
individual’s aptitude pursue certain 
studies fill some public function 
will given. Such examinations may 
also given before admission each 
the sections the third degree be- 
fore entering the university. 

All this, however, still the theo- 
retical stage. Yet would not leave you 
under the impression that however ob- 
scure vague some these theories 
may seem first sight, they are mere 
figments the mind. 

fact, told you the beginning, 
many have already been partially put 
into practice. For the last four years 
experiments have been carried 800 
classes and are now position 
judge the results. 

Just before leaving France, met 
good fortune one colleagues who 
responsible for these “new classes.” 
She had just been going through large 
number reports from supervisors and 
teachers who were participating the 
you the latest and most reliable informa- 
tion. 

would rather tedious and per- 
content myself with placing before you 
—impartially—the opinions expressed 
overwhelming majority reports. 

First all let examine the credit 
side positive gains. 
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All teachers praise the favorable phys- 
ical and psychological conditions under 
which the new classes are working. 

The children are happier. The atmos- 
phere confidence, joyfulness and 
friendship which they live develops 
them deeper attachment their 
school and greater respect for their 
classroom. 

Their personality expands more at- 
tractively and happily and this par- 
ticularly noticeable introverted 
over-gifted “problem” children. Some 
remarkable recoveries have been re- 
corded. 

Their intellectual activity stimu- 
lated. They show more curiosity and 
keenness. Their aesthetic sense develops 
all desirable directions. Their practi- 
cal and civic sense also. They like 
arrange, build and create all sorts 
things. The class becomes living unit 
the national community fostering 
sense solidarity. 

The study “environments” (social 
studies) helps the youngsters realize 
that school life intimately connected 
with the larger world outside. Finally, 
valuable kind culture derived from 
the concrete methods employed teach- 
ing the various subjects. Thanks draw- 
ing, dramatization, diagrams and charts, 
learning ceases abstract thing, 
divorced from reality. 

One the most appreciated methods 
teaching what call “controlled 
wotk,” team-work under the guid- 
ance teacher. The results have 
proved encouraging that the experi- 
ment will probably continued into the 
upper classes, with some change. Instead 
working teams the student will 
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work individually under the guidance 
teacher who will act kind 
tutor the model what done 
British universities. 

Everyone agreed the usefulness 
and effectiveness some the new 
subjects—handicraft and practical skills, 
the study local environments and ini- 
tiation the fine arts and music. 

The teachers express satisfaction 
having handle smaller classes, the 
maximum being 25. Each teaching unit 
consists three principal teachers. They 
can meet once week and compare notes 
more They know one another and 
their pupils better. Lastly, the regular 
contacts with parents have proved highly 
beneficial all concerned. 

The happy consequences these de- 
velopments can summed the 
following way: 

The teachers cooperate more closely 
than under the old system. They get 
know their pupils much better, they are 
much more favorable position 
help them study along the right lines. 
special courses, they can even rescue chil- 
dren who, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have been given incorrigible 
dunces, they can advise the parents more 
reasonably and, finally, when the time 
comes for choice made they can 
orient and advise the students more 
safely. 

These, very briefly stated, are some 
the positive results acknowledged all. 


Let now turn the other side 
the picture. Most teachers admit that the 
importance memory overlooked 
the new methods. Basic mechanisms are 
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dangerously neglected. child may find 


amusing discover himself that 
the accusative case “rosa” Latin 
“rosam,” that five rows six building 
blocks make total blocks, but 
not tremendous waste time 
and not safer, after all, make the 
child learn heart, dogmatically, the 
Latin declensions and his multiplication 
table? Are not running the risk 
fostering the superficial curiosity the 
child who likes seek and even find 
out, but who really does not care learn 
and shies all protracted painful intel- 
lectual efforts? 

The results such subjects Latin 
and mathematics which demand both 
memorizing and reflection have proved 
rather disappointing and point out that 
such fears are not groundless. 

Another lurking danger can dis- 
covered the kind mental confusion 
and negligence engendered the 
plicity and diffusion interests, One 
our greatest educationists, the philoso- 
pher Alain, wrote very penetrating 
essay education that “man some 
account only insofar gets some- 
thing out himself severe method. 
Those who shrink from the severe 
method will never any good.” Are 
not doing great harm our children 
pampering their native propensity 
superficiality instead compelling their 
young minds the precious discipline 
concentration. 

fact, and ominous one, that 
the pupils the new classes evince 
very marked disinclination all purely 
academic subjects and all protracted 
intellectual exertion. 

has also been noticed that wherever 
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the teachers’ personal influence and 
authority were inadequate the children 
quickly developed unfortunate tenden- 
cies puerility, presumptuousness and 
indiscipline. 

The very syllabus these new classes 
the subject much criticism. 

You will remember that the old time 
schedules were taxed with being over- 
loaded. not much better with the 
new. True indeed that the number 
basic subjects has been slightly re- 
duced and the students have less home- 
work do, but this largely compen- 
sated for the hours devoted lot 
extra-curricular optional subjects. 
Moreover, the new school methods re- 
quire more time than the old authorita- 
tive methods quite effective. They 
are great strain both the teacher 
and pupils. many cases the new ac- 
tivities, “controlled” guided team- 
work, preparation and classification 
information cards, drawing re- 
ports, involve great waste time, 
not very skillfully conducted. And 
are beginning discover the third 
and fourth years the second degree 
that important gaps have been over- 
looked many essential subjects. 

doubt, most these deficiencies 
may remedied. But becomes more 
and more manifest that the new 
methods cannot successfully em- 
ployed mediocre teachers. 

Such methods demand many fine 
qualities which are not very common: 
excellent health, vitality, initiative, im- 
agination, inexhaustible patience and 
sympathy with children, deep devo- 
tion duty, intellectual alertness and 
real competence two three subjects. 
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All these obstacles will not easily 
overcome and will probably take 
long time before the projected reform 
put into practice, ever approved 
Parliament its present shape, 
which very doubtful. 


But whatever shape may eventually 
assume think that the experiment was 
well worth trying and that, any case, 
can credited with two three 
achievements far-reaching importance. 

will have been responsible for 
the explosion the old notion according 
which children were supposed ad- 
just themselves rigid system edu- 
cation. Instead, every reasonable educa- 
tionalist agrees that each pupil repre- 
sents personality studied, whose 
gifts are discovered and who, 
result, can oriented, school and 
work, directions which provide 
harmonious and satisfying relationship 
with life. 

the preceding principle, the new educa- 
tion will mean the breaking away from 
the old custom regarding the class 
“an intellectual unit like flock sheep, 
with the holding the foremost 
the teachers till the stragglers have 
caught up.” Instead, will advocate that 
fostering individual activity which 
should encouraged move fast 


wishes and the direction finds 
spontaneously. word, will break 
the old bonds which restricted the liberty 
both teacher and pupil dangerous 
extent. 

Owing the new methods and 
the changes introduced into the curricu- 
lum, obvious that social habits and 
ways group living, which are essential 
democratic life and are consequently 
the utmost significance the nation, 
will created and strengthened. 

Active methods which were already 
widely employed modern language 
and biology classes will now spread all 
the subjects the syllabus. 

More children will able develop 
their aptitudes more congenial at- 
mosphere and may hope that they 
will become broader-minded, 
formed and happier citizens, not only 
France, but our new, freer world. 
However, all these welcomed changes 
should not make forget that our tradi- 
tional education, with its glorious past 
responsible for the present position 
France the world. 

Whatever its defects and failings, 
was, owing it, during the tragic hours 
defeat and German occupation that 
the French people knew how resist 
victoriously lying propaganda and, 
after all, was this system which molded 
the martyrs and the heroes the Re- 
sistance and the Liberation. 


History cemetery peoples who were content vegetate. 
Srorza 


The Transformation Chan Lan 


VALENTINE 


Lan Far was only name 
the disqualified list. The Registar’s 
office had tallied the C’s and the D’s, 
added the points, and divided the 
meager sum something. Just matter 
simple Equal and fair for 
all. And there was the name Chan 
Lan Far who didn’t make the grade. 

None the Scholarship Com- 
mittee knew Chan Lan recog- 
nized the names probationers now 
fallen the wayside, and knew the 
victims last semester’s accounting who 
had begged and been given “just one 
more chance.” knew all the familiar 
cases. But not this one. 

the Committee scanned the 
roster the damned with our usual 
imitations toughness, You have 
hard these cases. Coddle them and 
you only delay the inevitable. costs 
money nurse these weak sisters along. 
And remember our academic reputation! 
Protesting this fashion and duly 
hardened the task, settled down 
the business compiling final list 
the condemned. Here was one whose 
parents were being divorced. Another 
who had work eight hours day. 
girl with alcoholic mother. veteran 
with wife and baby, and another 
the way. lass with broken heart. 
sweet Charity, not these! Give them 
another chance. Refer them kindly 
counselor.—But this one, this Chan Lan 


Proper names appearing this narrative are 
fictitious. 


Far—who knows anything about her? 

She was forlorn figure, standing 
hesitantly office door. noticed 
the contrast her thin, sallow face 
against the straight, black hair, and 
sensed the frightened appeal her eyes. 
But was her appearance poverty 
that impressed most. The coat that 
hung from her narrow shoulders was 
drab and frayed. 
covered her skinny legs. The bones 
her wrist and hand made grotesque 
pattern the old notebook held against 
her breast. 

tried welcoming smile and she sat 


uncomfortably chair near desk. 


She did not speak, but handed the 
formal notice she had received from the 
Registar. struck casual attitude, hop- 
ing open friendly conversation. 
The Chinese are generally responsive 
these overtures, but this case en- 
countered reticence that found hard 
penetrate. Her restraint was not due 
language difficulty, for she was able 
speak English fairly well. was not 
fear that made her uncommunicative, 
else disarming technique had failed. 
There was inhibition harder 
fathom, seemed,—one that was able 
understand only gradually our ac- 
quaintance grew. 

This first conference with Chan Lan 
Far produced self-evident reason for 
extending her stay college. The facts 
that learned later were justification 
enough, but here was immediate case 
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that depended upon the subjective confu- 
sions dean. What promptings in- 
tuition and sympathy moved her 
favor hard say. There was some- 
thing about her that provoked un- 
usual interest. Despite her mute and 
pathetic concern over her predicament, 
could sense the presence deep self- 
respect and feel the pulse indwell- 
ing strength. Whatever reasons, and 
although academic conscience said 
no, decided take her cause and 
urge the Committee grant reprieve. 

think that the first break her re- 
serve came when informed her our 
favorable action. She said little, and 
mostly assure that she would try 
hard succeed. But could see that she 
was profoundly moved. Perhaps that 
moment could have induced her tell 
more about herself. However, the 
course the next few months had sev- 
eral opportunities talk with her upon 
friendly plane and time found her 
quite willing speak her experiences. 

Chan Lan Far had prepared for col- 
lege secondary school Canton. 
From her parents, both whom were 
dead, she had inherited share 
apartment property. This was managed 
her uncle who was prosperous mer- 
chant. While attending school she had 
lived her uncle’s household. The 
home was place refinement the 
best Chinese manner, and there Chan 
Lan Far acquired the softer traits 
protected life. But she was ambitious 
girl. her school her imagination had 
been stirred examples Chinese 
women whose lives were devoted 
noble endeavors, and became her great- 
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est desire prepare herself for similar 
service being educated American 
college. 

Her uncle proudly shared her dreams, 
and the time came when had com- 
pleted arrangements for her departure 
for the United States. His brother, 
owner small store San Francisco, 
would become her sponsor and guardian. 
left Canton none too soon, for 
within month the Japanese had moved 
in. 

The uncle San Francisco had 
numerous family which had sup- 
ported upon the slender income his 
business. All would have been well, 
nevertheless, Chan Lan Far’s allot- 
ments had arrived planned. But none 
reached her. The Japanese occupation 
authorities had other ideas, And 
came about that Chan Lan Far found 
herself penniless and dependent the 
outset her adventure America. 

What happened her from that time 
the present was something she found 
hard relate. The events were infused 
with emotions strange her which she 
did not fully understand. But gradually 
gained insight into the struggle 
with pride and poverty that had begun 
soon upon her arrival. learned 
her resolve work rather than add 
the financial burden her uncle—a deci- 
sion doubly difficult because, under the 
terms her student visa, she would 
have attend college while working. 
was easy imagine her bewildered 
efforts among strangers whose ways she 
did not understand, with skill offer 
and knowledge that could put 
use. She found odd jobs, seems, wash- 
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ing dishes restaurant, doing cham- 
bermaid work cheap hotel, and 
similar things; and then, three months 
before met her, working hospital 
night maid. 

She held this last job until she grad- 
uated from college. Her hours, 
recall, were from ten night until six, 
and she attended classes during the day. 
Her tasks were intermittent, and this 
enabled her study intervals and 
catch brief naps cot. She had 
evening meal with her uncle’s family 
and breakfast the hospital, but 
mid-day lunch until the college physi- 
cian had taken her hand. 

When one considers these experiences 
against Chan Lan Far’s status and life 
China, easy understand her 
uncommunicative attitude the outset 
our acquaintance. upper-class 
Cantonese she was accustomed the 
luxury and refinements superior 
home. Beyond its shelter her only activi- 
ties were school. What she knew 
the world was acquired mostly through 
channels remote from actual events. She 
could dream and plan brave future, 
but her upbringing had given her 
fragile and sensitive nature unsuited 
facing the world abruptly and alone. 

When thrust into circumstances 
severe, wonder that she reacted 
trauma. One can understand 
her confusion and distrust and see the 
motive her withdrawal. Her reticence 
can explained protective device 
cover her wounded pride; and her sub- 
mission the signs poverty might 
well taken sacrificial act. 

The fact that Chan Lan Far persisted 
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her college work despite 
actions was proof that she possessed un- 
usual reserve character. There was 
evidence strength likewise her un- 
willingness accept anything that 
seemed like charitable help when offered 
it. She chose with her hospital 
job and work out her problem her 
own way. 

There was one charity, however, 
which she accepted with full gratitude, 
and that was continued intervention 
the Scholarship Committee keep 
her the roll the college. For 
must said that her record remained 
precarious. There were times indeed 
when gravely doubted that she had 
the requisite mental ability. Somehow 
she struggled along, but never pulling 
her grade average quite the necessary 
standard, this dubious condition she 
finally satisfied all other requirements 
for graduation. The grades for her final 
semester, however, were deplorable. 
Committee members were most reluct- 
ant even consider her candidate 
for the diploma. Thus her fate hung 
the balance for several the end 
was more authority dean than 
success advocate which placed 
her name the graduation list. 

And now arose unexpected com- 
plication, for seems that Chan Lan 
Far had decided change her name. 
the blank filled graduates she 
was Chan Lan Sen. That was the way 
she wanted it. “You must get 
authorization,” said. “You didn’t enter 
the country under this name, did you?” 
She took the problem the house 
Chan, her uncle. But Mr. Chan, 
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seems, was believer innovation 
upon important occasion. This 
what wrote: 


Dear Sirs: 

With high esteem forwarding 
letter authenticated rectification with ref- 
erence the name, supposedly Chan 
Lan Sen instead Chan Lan Far regis- 
tered that institution. view the fact 
that the registrar’s office demands precision 
inquiry and valid proof this effect, 
wish this note would avoid the necessary 
clarification. 

The Chinese people are cult tradi- 
tion, ineffectiveness records, often 
change their names especially China. The 
name Chan Lan Far really her legal 
name entry this country, but despite 
sensuous common tribial customs, 
various difficulties adjustment socially 
and economically what happened 
Chan Lan Far, and loose attention the 
legal formality such experience, all these, 
Chan Lan Far unknowingly made mistake 
without careful scrutiny and approving 

The whole family are overwhelmingly 
rejoicing over her approaching graduation, 
and this effect, shall much pos- 
sessed abounding pride the name Chan 
Lan Far printed her diploma. 
shall lasting testimonial our effort 
her behalf for her years study, and 
more that her real name appears last 
this much coveted parchment which 
every higher institution gives. 

wish your full consideration and con- 
firmed credence about attestation 
the matter. 

Very respectfully, 
Chan Chew Shong 


And the case Chan Lan Far 
passed into the records and was more 
less forgotten. But Christmas had 
cause think her again when re- 
ceived anonymous gift package 
Chinese tea. was only through the 
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address the wrapper that was able 
identify the sender. Each Christmas 
since then similar token has come 
without name message. 

But had word her other means 
within year her graduation, and 
what heard was somewhat beyond be- 
lief. From mutual Chinese friend 
learned that she was attending one the 
universities “working for her Master’s 
degree.” This was made possible materi- 
ally, appeared, because she was now 
receiving her remittance from China. 
But pathetic, undernourished prob- 
lem child, working for her Master’s de- 
gree! Could be? 

Well, was true events proved. 
With the passing another year 
informant assured that Chan Lan 
Far had received her degree and was 
now “working for the Doctor’s.” And 
more than that, came from 
friends the university faculty that 
she was one their most promising 
candidates. 

cap the miracle day came when 
Mrs. Kwong was announced 
secretary. moment later she was stand- 
ing the doorway where had seen her 
six years before. But here was magical 
transformation, for Chan Lan Far—this 
Mrs. Kwong—was radiant and beautiful. 
She wore modish costume with charm- 
ing poise, and her manner there was 
lively air pride and assurance. She 
laughed obvious astonishment and 
gave healthy handshake. Gone was 
all her trepidation and remoteness. Gone 
the confusion, the dejection, and the 
speechless need. Here instead was most 
attractive young woman and vital per- 
sonality. Here, too, was the vindication 
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earlier philanthropy and faith. 
our conversation she took her part 
with animation and aplomb. Her ideas 
were mature and her fund informa- 
tion extensive. She talked understand- 
ingly her earlier experience, but 
particularly her graduate work and 
her professional future. had been her 
intention, with the completion her 
doctorate, follow her original plan 
returning work China. But now, 
upon her marriage Chinese-Ameri- 
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can medical student, she had changed 
her mind and would enter the educa- 
tional profession this country. 

Many months have passed since this 
meeting, but know her progress and 
success among her people. This gives 
great personal satisfaction. There 
more heartfelt pleasure, however, 
knowing that she still remembers 
part her triumph. For again Christ- 
mas came the wordless token—a box 
exquisite China tea. 


Only each educator does his part clarify the meanings de- 
mocracy, stir young people informed and the same time 
passionate devotion its ideals, stimulate them determination 
live democracy, each according his own opportunities, and help 
others live consistently the fulness their lives—only each 
one serves lead his own sphere, will democracy survive and our 
country worth living for, well worth fighting for and dying 


for.— 


People, especially youth, yearn for something believe in, some- 
thing live for, something work for, something sacrifice for, 
something big and noble with which they may ally themselves and thus 
lifted new strengths for communal Democracy will fur- 
nish that basis faith and that force integration that all desire. 
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Assassin 


Man probes through centuries reach 
the apex creation, the tip 

living and all the while wonders 
why gropes and toward what end. 
For now (armed with his own inventions 
that have made him and all his brothers 
less than the dust planets falling 
through space and time), looks beyond 
himself, beyond his dust-grain self, 

learn himself. 

Machines and tools 

and skill outwit their clever makers 

and man, the maker, swallowed 
the search for more than can love, 
embrace. makes paradox, 

pursues the source life and finds 

its strength. makes inventions 
increase his ease. penetrates 

the universe learn more than 

his present scope living and hastens 
his own end, his own return 

that far knowledge man, such, 

can not attain. man his own 

assassin, sinking himself into 

oblivion? 
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Requirements for the D.Ed. and the 
Ph.D. Degrees 


LEE 


THERE definite need for graduate 
schools offer both degrees; Doctor 
Education and Doctor Philosophy? 
case both degrees are offered, should 
there definite differentiation the 
requirements? what year did your 
institution start program leading 
the degree Doctor Education? 
reading knowledge foreign langu- 
age required for each advanced degree? 
order secure information regarding 
the status and the requirements for 
the two degrees and opinions concerning 
the relative merits each, these ques- 
tions along with others were included 
Graduate Schools and Schools Edu- 
cation during the latter part the 
1947-1948 school year. According 
tabulated returns institutions are 
offering advanced work leading the 
Doctorate. The total number excess 
that all institutions did not reply. 
Some the institutions offering pro- 
gram leading the doctorate were care- 
ful state that the program had been 
started only recently and was limited 
few fields departments. 

The Ph.D. degree continues the 
popular degree. Sixty-six institutions are 
offering work leading this degree 
while only thirty-three the sixty-six 
reporting have program leading the 
degree “Doctor Education.” Only one 


institution offering program leading. 
the D.Ed. does not grant the Ph.D. 
degree. Ten institutions reported they 
had started program leading the 
D.Ed. degree since 1940. 

somewhat difficult compare the 
number each degree conferred 
the different institutions. This due 
the fact that different institutions have 
developed different procedures for 
handling the Doctoral work and con- 
ferring the advanced degrees. one 
institution the Graduate School Faculty, 
Board, committee may responsible 
for setting all requirements leading 
and the conferring all advanced 
degrees, while another institution the 
School Education, the Graduate 
Council Education, the Depart- 
ment Education cooperation with 
the Graduate Board Graduate Com- 
mittee responsible for developing the 
program leading the Doctorate 

The thirty-three institutions offering 
program leading the Doctorate 
Education granted 214 degrees during 
1947. this number Teachers College, 
Columbia University granted 72; Stan- 
ford 21, New York University, School 
Education 19; Harvard University, 
School Education University 
California (Berkeley) 10; and Southern 
California, School Education Six 
the institutions having pro- 
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gram granted degrees during 1947, 
while eight the institutions granted 
more than two degrees during the same 
year. 

Even though the total number 
D.Ed. degrees granted small when 
compared with the total number 
Ph.D. degrees, one should realize that 
the number D.Ed. degrees granted 
single year does not any way repre- 
sent the total number individuals en- 
gaged various phases advanced 
professional education work. Some 
our largest institutions have developed 
excellent Graduate Professional Educa- 
tion programs yet confer only the Ph.D. 
Degree. Chicago, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Yale Universities grant only 
the Ph.D. degree, yet they have long 
been recognized having excellent pro- 
grams professional education. 

answer the question “Is read- 
ing knowledge foreign language 
required for the two degrees?” one finds 
great variation replies. Each the 
sixty-six institutions offering work lead- 
ing the Ph.D. degree requires with 
few exceptions reading knowledge 
two foreign languages; French and 
German being the 
usually designated. The exceptions 
the language requirement for the Ph.D. 
being: (a) “In process revision,” 
(b) “Reading knowledge two 
languages ordinarily 
“These vary with different depart- 
ments,” (d) “Substitution sometimes al- 
lowed petition Executive Com- 
mittee,” (e) “Determined 
candidate supervisory committee,” (f) 
“Only those languages pertinent the 
student’s research,” (g) “Yes, except 
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few cases,” and (h) “Some other tools 
may substituted.” thirty-one insti- 
tutions having program leading both 
degrees, two years foreign language 
requirement for the Ph.D. degree, 
(except two institutions may 
modified), while twenty-six the same 
institutions have language require- 
ments for the D.Ed. degree. 

Most the institutions require three 
years graduate work above the Bach- 
elors for the Doctorate. One institution 
reported that the catalog stated “Two 
years” but added that “it took most 
people four years complete the work.” 
There tendency toward requiring 
more “course work” for the Doctorate 
Education than for the Ph.D. While 
most institutions listed three years 
graduate work for each degree, one in- 
stitution listed credits for the doctor- 
ate Education and credits for the 
Ph.D; another institution requires 
credits for the Doctorate Education 
and for the Ph.D; another institution 
requires four years for the D.Ed. and 
only three for the Ph.D; (this may have 
been done the faculty discourage 
individuals from taking the 
another institution requires semester 
hours for the D.Ed. and for the 
Ph.D. while another institution reported 
hours required course work for the 
D.Ed. and hours for the Ph.D. One 
institution granting the D.Ed. permits 
eight units course work substi- 
tuted for the language requirement; 
while another institution requires “two 
years successful teaching adminis- 
trative experience before the D.Ed. de- 
gree conferred.” 


Regarding the question “What should 
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the primary purpose Graduate 
Education work the Doctoral level?”, 
the following quotations are selected 
from the replies being somewhat typi- 
cal: 


broad training in: (1) The Phil- 
osophy Education; (2) The 
methods Education, including ex- 
perimental methods and their evalua- 
tion; (3) the Humanities and the 
Social Sciences; and (4) survey 
the Natural Sciences including ex- 
perimental methods and the Philoso- 
phy science.” 

“Scientific and scholarly training 
advanced workers education, 
lems solving, frequently with empha- 
sis outstanding leadership 
teaching effectiveness dealing 
with administrative problems.” 

“Scholarship professional educa- 
tion, skill research, and leadership 
ability.” 

Primary purpose that devel- 
oping competent leadership the 
several aspects public (elementary, 
secondary, higher, and adult) educa- 
tion.” 

“To prepare outstanding leaders who 
have breadth vision, high level 
skills human relations, mastery 
their fields specialization and the 
professional skills needed for effec- 
tive action.” 

schools, colleges, and universities 
understand the problems they face, 
will face, and informed the 
methods that have been developed 
meet them.” 

“Graduate work education the 
Doctoral level desirable and es- 
sential education take its 
rightful place one the learned 
professions. This will provide for in- 
telligent leadership the top.” 
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There was wide difference 
opinion regarding the “need for Gradu- 
ate Schools” offer both degrees. While 
most the personnel administering 
program leading the D.Ed. were 
favor the Graduate Schools offering 
both degrees, few those administer- 
ing only the Ph.D. program could see 
reason for having both degrees. Some 
the replies are: 


“In some graduate schools, Educa- 
tion not given appropriate recogni- 
tion the controlling boards.” 

doubt the Graduate School 
should offer both degrees, believe 
the two groups should get together 
and arrange requirements that will 
meet both purposes.” 

“No. see only one excuse for 
granting the exploit- 
ing the mediocre).” 

“Both degrees should offered. 
The Ph.D. pattern not adequate 
professional degree.” 

“Both should given because be- 
lieve the two degrees should effectu- 
ate different results.” 

“There need for education 
highly competent persons for positions 
the field, well for positions 
person who will work the field 
needs type professional educa- 
tion different from that the person 
who will conduct research teach 
university.” 

“There definite need for work 
both for the Doctor Education 
and the Doctor Philosophy de- 
gree. The D.Ed. places primary em- 
phasis upon improving professional 
proficiency whereas the PH.D de- 
gree can put its primary emphasis 
upon research and additions the 
scientific and systematic knowledge 
this field.” 
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According the statements made 
those administering Doctoral programs 
there wide variation opinion 
whether not there should 
definite differentiation the require- 
ments for the two degrees.” few se- 
lected quotations are: 


feel now that the Doctor Edu- 
cation means giving Doc- 
tor’s degree people who cannot 
qualify for Ph.D. inclined 
think that one side too rigid and 
the other too lax its standards.” 

“Yes, they have very different objec- 
tives. However, the rigor the re- 
quirements ought the same.” 

“The D.Ed. degree should de- 
signed develop persons with 
broad background for work the 
field. Whereas the Ph.D. degree 
should designed develop com- 
petent persons with highly special- 
ized 

“There should definite differentia- 
tion terms the content pattern 
and The quality student 
and scholarship, however, should 
comparable between the two degrees 
and judgment should rela- 
tively equal time and cost.” 

“The Graduate School this uni- 
versity requires reading knowledge 
French and German for the 
Ph.D., but not for the D.Ed. All 
other requirements for the two de- 
grees are the same. The language 
requirement seems have relatively 
little value for professional workers 
education.” 

“Our program leading the De- 
gree, Doctor Philosophy sup- 
posed develop research workers. 
The candidate supposed produce 
thesis that represents investigation 
into original problems. Our program 
leading the degree Doctor Edu- 


cation intended develop practi- 
tioners administrative and supervi- 
sory positions. The program for each 
after has investigated the candi- 
date’s previous preparation and ex- 
perience and the objectives which 
has mind. The program made 
just practical can possibly be. 
The candidate required give 
evidence ability perform the 
duties administrator supervi- 
sory the type position which 
has mind. also required, 
his thesis problem, select prac- 
tical problem his chosen field and 
solve this problem.” 


Conclusions: 


The Ph.D. degree continues 
the popular advanced degree, both 
number institutions conferring the 
degree and the number degrees con- 
ferred. 

French and German constitute the 
principal languages required for the 
Ph.D. degree. 

There definite trend toward 
eliminating all language requirements 
for the D.Ed. degree. Only two institu- 
tions definitely require reading 
edge foreign language. 

There appears definite need 
for the D.Ed. degree. This sentiment 
was expressed most the personnel 
institutions now granting the degree. 

There definitely trend toward 
increased course hour requirements for 
the D.Ed. degree over the Ph.D. 

The number institutions which 
are granting the appears 


increasing. 


The Baccalaureate Loses Its Laurels 


Roy Huss 


illusion progress and suc- 
cess the administration higher 
education reality undermining the 
standards and quality college instruc- 
tion—a deception which all the more 
malicious because plausibly adheres 
the democratic principle supplying 
education the larger and larger num- 
bers who seek it. The roots this hid- 
den crisis are, true, set firmly within 
the confines war time education but 
the outgrowth has spread quietly, menac- 
ingly, and untrimmed into the issues 
education peace time. 

During those recent war years Ameri- 
can college education experienced two- 
fold type crisis: first, exodus 
experienced college teachers away from 
the teaching profession into war indus- 
tries, the armed forces, and government 
emergency positions; and, second, 
influx college students entering under 
such government sponsored programs 
the V-12 and the V-2, not mention the 
thousands veterans beginning 
utilize the educational benefits Public 
Law Number 346. The ratio between stu- 
dents and teachers was thus made dis- 
proportionate from both sides the 
faculty-student relationship. Some dras- 
tic emergency measure had taken, 
especially the larger universities 
which were more likely contracted 
for the huge government educational 
programs, order that accordance 
with democratic policy higher educa- 
tion would continued made 
available many should require 


without, possible, any impairment 
educational standards. 

Prior the war the structure and 
system higher education seemed ideal. 
University classes seldom averaged more 
than fifteen students, and experienced 
and eminent teachers, most them 
holding doctor’s degree and many 
them being the greatest authorities 
their fields, directed these small groups 
and extended their influence even far 
down the freshman level. Indi- 
vidual attention from advanced educa- 
tors amidst leisurely 
roundings seemed characteristic 
aspect college education. 

part the emergency changes 
the higher educational 
tated the war the more advanced 
teachers who occupied the positions rang- 
ing from assistant professor full pro- 
fessor were required concentrate their 
efforts courses beginning the 
junior level and extending upwards 
through the spheres encompassing 
graduate studies. This seemed practi- 
cal solution for alleviating any detri- 
mental effects concomitant increase 
enrollment and decrease staff might 
have upon the more advanced phases 
university education. But this plan left 
the problem instruction freshman 
and sophomore studies completely unac- 
counted for. way solution this 
problem most universities did not find 
necessary introduce any unique inno- 
vation order cope with problems 
freshman-sophomore education. The 
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already existent plan providing each 
year limited number teaching fel- 
lowships and assistantships for students 
high scholastic standing wishing 
study for advanced degrees was immedi- 
ately regarded source from which 
obtain instructors. Heretofore fellow- 
ships and assistantships were granted 
the universities with the highest degree 
conservatism and were awarded 
highly competitive basis, their chief func- 
tion being increase the institution’s 
prestige attracting some the best 
scholastic minds from other parts the 
country from abroad that institu- 
tion. Now, under the guise enlarging 
and extending the same program for the 
same identical purpose, universities suc- 
ceeded increasing the fast depleting 
supply instructors freshman-sopho- 
more studies. The process selection 
naturally had made more liberal 
and flexible since the demand for fellows 
and assistants tended outstrip the 
supply those worthy considered 
eligible. not unfair assume that 
compromises had made many 
instances and the “merit system” se- 
lection fellows and assistants probably 
lost some its own merits. 

Another important facet the emer- 
gency change college education was 
the great increase the size fresh- 
man and sophomore classes and the 
simultaneous result that methods in- 
struction had radically revised. 
Whereas previously small classes allowed 
the student receive individual atten- 
tion means either tutorial dis- 
cussion method instruction the great 
the number students within 
single class required many cases the 
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substitution the more impersonal and 
sometimes rather dull and uninteresting 
lecture method. 

Thus the twofold change left the 
freshman and sophomore student 
strange and precarious situation. the 
midst ever increasing multitude 
classmates his education seemed 
become less and less personal. Instead 
being compensated for this loss hav- 
ing interesting, experienced, and authori- 
tative instructors became instead the 
guinea pig for the hybrid student-teacher 
who had little teaching experi- 
ence, who was usually only four aca- 
demic years advance his own stu- 
dents, and who was himself student 
with the same type anxieties and pre- 
occupations about his own studies. 

Naturally with the end the war 
came also the cancellation many 
government sponsored programs, such 
for example the the college 
campus. But the tendency toward de- 
crease enrollment was offset the 
enrollment veterans under the G.I. 
Bill, and thus became necessary 
extend the same emergency measures— 
the wholesale recruitment fellows and 
assistants—into peace time education. 

addition the previously men- 
tioned disadvantages, the new system has 
had by-products another serious and 
perhaps more obscure nature. What, for 
instance, the college student who ul- 
timately intends make college teach- 
ing his permanent career? How will 
eventually fit into university staff 
which has its foundation corps 
teaching fellows? Partly because fi- 
nancial considerations universities have 
become unwilling employ full time 
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instructor when teaching fellow can 
employed merely waiving tuition 
fee. This arrayment teaching fellows 
almost entirely occupying the rank 
instructor is, fashion similar the 
closed shop industry, bulwark 
against the entrance into the university 
teaching profession those who have al- 
ready completed their education. Per- 
haps the applicant for full time instruc- 
torship was himself one time teach- 
ing fellow assistant, and thus stands 
frustrated the very system which 
product and which made his edu- 
cation possible. 

Merely because the large scale adop- 
tion the fellowship plan has been 
effect for five six years, does not 
signify that its problems and limitations 
have long been considered and solved. 
the contrary the problem only now 
beginning emerge its greatest in- 
tensity, for the span complete under- 
graduate-graduate college education 
approximately six seven years, and the 
products the new system are there- 
fore just beginning come forth. 

The plea for higher education, how- 
ever, not one back normalcy, 
for probable that the war with its 
inauguration new era—the atomic 
era—has made permanent changes which 
will make new demands higher educa- 
tion not only regard science but 
regard 
mands which probably cannot satisfied 
applying the same old pattern in- 
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stitutional administration. But just be- 
cause the present system plausible, 
workable solution for higher 
education multitude, cannot ig- 
nore the fact that underlying the super- 
ficial success the assistantship-fellow- 
ship system the quality instruction 
really being seriously injured. The type 
instruction which student 
formerly encountered soon 
entered college now delayed until 
enters his junior year. The teacher values 
college education have reality 
merely been subsumed under categories 
formerly representing two year’s ad- 
vance student progress, and the period 
college intermediate between second- 
ary education and third year college be- 
comes unprepared-for experiment 
education. the basis the quality 
say that the master’s degree has now 
become merely equivalent the 
bachelor’s degree previous times while 
the great mass college undergradu- 
ates—truly the outlaw group edu- 
cation—await the hodge-podge applica- 
tion immature unformulated teach- 
ing principles. 

When commencement day the bac- 
calaureate sermon with its commonplace 
eulogy the values college educa- 
tion given, must needs heard with 
disdain the student intelligent enough 
realize that his baccalaureate degree 
has lost, not all, least great many 
its 


not too severe upon the errors the people, but reclaim them 
enlightening JEFFERSON 
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The Rainbow and the Derrick 


Bless those teachers who still build rainbows 
that span the man-made derricks from peak peak, 
creating gold that gives life intangibles. 
once sat desk Steel Town and heard gracious woman say, 
“Now man breathes his prayers smoke 
that dulls the light day; carves off mountains 
and plants our fields asphalt and stone, 
and flat-faced houses along the street mumble dully 
that there soul home. 
That leads our lesson Pompeii,” she said, 
“and mountain that turned city stone.” 
Then she would build rainbow the glory the Greeks 
who though conquered, still conquered Rome. 
And since, have marveled derricks—the mind man 
and the wonder all knows; 
But above streaks path color that nourishes, 


lives, and grows. 


Democracy European Universities 


Murap 


people think European and 
particularly Central European 
educational institutions authoritarian, 


and paternalistic. This 


completely false impression, least with 
respect universities. European univer- 
sities are more democratic than our own. 
They possess features which would 
duce real democracy into higher educa- 
tion the United States. The following 
description refers mainly Austrian uni- 
versities, but the general pattern much 
the same all continental European 
countries, 


Most important among the demo- 
cratic features European higher educa- 
tion its low cost the student. 
Austria, for instance, the student pays 
from 130 Shilling per semester, 
depending the curriculum chooses. 
The study medicine the most expen- 
sive. the average, tuition comes 
about 100 Shilling. the official rate 
exchange this amounts ten dollars, 
the actual (black market) rate four 
dollars per semester! Any student un- 
able pay even this small amount 
eligible for exemption provided his work 
satisfactory. furnish proof satis- 
factory progress must submit ex- 
aminations the end each semester. 
Such examinations are not required 
otherwise. The system low tuition fees 
and exemptions obviously enables even 
the poor the university provided 


they not have support themselves 
Actually many students must 
provide least for themselves and for 
this reason take part-time full-time 
jobs did many students this country 
during the depression 

enable them offer what practi- 
cally amounts free education, Euro- 
pean universities must course be, and 
are, public institutions, owned and 
nanced the state. There are private 
universities Austria anywhere 
continental Europe with the possible ex- 
ception several colleges run Ameri- 
cans the Balkan countries. the 
“European Forum” Albpach the 
Tyrol, where scientists 
from most European countries and the 
United States meet every summer get 
inspiration from each other and mostly 
from the Alpine scenery, heard people 
express astonishment when they learned 
that many our leading universities are 
entirely private. Europeans take for 
granted that universities must govern- 
ment supported and regard this the 
only way assuring democratic control. 
Private dependent upon 
favors the rich and the good will 
alumni appear them mon- 
strosities. 

second democratic feature Euro- 
pean universities the respect for the 
individual and the emphasis 
ance. Unlike his American counterpart, 
the European university student made 
stand his own feet from the day 
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enters. chooses his courses, 
alone bears responsibility for fulfilling 
the requirements for the degree seeks. 
There are faculty advisers help 
him. registration difficulties over- 
whelm the novice, will probably ask 
more experienced fellow student 
help him. But then, registration proced- 
ure European universities does not 
seem nearly complicated, formidable, 
and frustrating our own. 

The European student free at- 
tend not attend lectures, free 
study not, chooses. Attendance 
not checked, there Dean Men 
Director Student Life retrieve 
wayward students, mid-term even 
term examinations reveal and record 
the student’s progress lack it, ex- 
cept for those who want exempted 
from the payment tuition fees. ob- 
tain degree the student required 
submit series general oral exami- 
nations, the first which must, most 
cases, taken upon completion three 
semesters, while the next examinations 
are not taken until eight semesters have 
been completed. has not learned 
enough fails and nobody—at any rate 
university officer—cares. The univer- 
sity not responsible for his progress. 
The student considered mature 
person, presumably able discipline 
himself. put him under supervision 
would insult his dignity and 
self-respect. 

most courses there are required 
textbooks. Professors refer the litera- 
ture their subject lectures, but 
the student decide what 
wants read and what not. There are 
assignments. All that required 


knowledge the subject when examina- 
tion time comes. Usually students take 
copious lecture notes buy them 
available and seem rely mainly 
such notes preparing for examinations. 

All this indicates rather funda- 
mental difference attitudes between 
the European universities and our own. 
The American college, least the 
undergraduate level, feels responsible 
for the student, wants guide him 
successful conclusion his studies. 
considers itself, and considered the 
community, standing loco parentis 
the student. paternalistic. The 
European university, the other hand, 
disclaims any responsibility for the stu- 
dent. offers the student oppor- 
tunity learn, but leaves entirely 
him avail himself the opportunity. 

The European attitude tends make 
the student self-reliant, independent, re- 
sponsible. The American attitude tends 
retard maturity, leads prolonga- 
tion adolescence. Perhaps this the 
justification for the commencement 
clichés about “going out into the world 
and facing the realities life,” phrases 
which the European student more 
likely hear his High School gradu- 
ation. 

the European student treated 
with greater respect the professors— 
German speaking countries the pro- 
fessor addresses the student Herr Kol- 
lege—so the student responds being 
more respectful the professor. least 
supposed be, but perhaps the 
war and social disruption have caused 
manners slip, that professors occa- 
sionally feel compelled remind the 
students their duty courteous. 
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the bulletin board the University 
Vienna found this notice: “The Aca- 
demic Senate has resolved remind the 
students that academic custom and 
courtesy require everyone rise when 
the lecturing member the faculty 
enters and leaves the lecture hall.” And 
below another notice, perhaps merely 
addressed new students, perhaps in- 
dicating grave infractions academic 
etiquette: “It unseemly for students 
call upon professors and lecturers 
their residences or, worse yet, tele- 
phone them, matters pertaining 
courses similar university business.” 


Thirdly, European universities are 
more democratic than our own also with 
respect their administration. Although 
they are state institutions, depending 
state appropriations and compelled 
conform certain requirements set 
government authority, they are es- 
sentially self-governing groups schol- 
There are boards trustees, 
alumni secretaries, administrative of- 
ficers who have any power over the 
faculty. The faculty runs the university 
and the university. course there are 
deans and also president who bears the 
magnificent title Rector Magnificus, 
but these officers are invariably elected 
the faculty, not appointed out- 
side authority. 

Each division the university—these 
divisions are called faculties and corre- 
spond approximately the several col- 
leges that together make American 
university—elects its dean from amongst 
its own members. All full professors and 
specified number associate professors 
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and lecturers have the right vote. 
Nominations are customarily based 
seniority. The dean elected for one 
year and automatically becomes associate 
dean the following year. Thus con- 
tinuity assured without sacrificing the 
principle limited tenure office. 

Similar procedure employed the 
election the Rector. rule he, too, 
elected for only one year. Custom de- 
crees that chosen from different 
division college each year, regular 
turns. would unthinkable for 
Rector brought into the university 
from the outside non-academic 
person, often the case the United 
States. course, the American college 
President usually also faculty mem- 
ber, but his capacity Presi- 
dent; did not become president 
virtue being faculty member, except 
rare cases. 

Rectors and deans Europe have 
much the same functions ours, but 
there least one important difference. 
They have not the power hire and 
fire faculty members. This right and 
privilege reserved the faculty. Only 
its recommendation can anyone 
appointed professor lecturer. 
course the appointment actually made 
the government since all university 
professors are public employees, and the 
government even has some voice 
choosing professors: when post 
filled, the government may require 
the appropriate faculty nominate 
three candidates and then must appoint 
one these three. But recommendations 
the faculties are rarely questioned. 

Inasmuch university appointments 
are permanent, dismissal professor 
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out the question, except grave 
offenses have been committed. Such cases 
are taken disciplinary commis- 
sion elected the faculty and composed 
professors. This commission also 
handles disciplinary cases involving 
students and alumni. For instance, 
student has committed crime, the com- 
mission will probably expel him; 
graduate the university has behaved 
improperly may annul his degree. 

Not only the faculty whole su- 
preme and autonomous; the individual 
faculty member European univer- 
sity enjoys more freedom 
pendence than his American counterpart. 
Except for general courses which must 
offered any event, the professor 
lecturer himself decides what 
wants lecture on. who tells 
the university what courses will offer, 
not the other way around the cus- 
tom here. This another indication 
the greater emphasis individual free- 
dom and independence European uni- 
against our own. 

During the Hitler regime, all 
know, the universities Germany and 
countries under German rule did not 
enjoy this autonomy and independence, 
except perhaps paper. Professors were 
dismissed, and others appointed, for 
political reasons. and after 1945 new 
wave political appointees replaced the 
discredited Nazis. Deplorable these 
conditions were and are, must re- 
membered: that these appointments and 
dismissals often expressed the actual de- 
cision the faculty members, though 
undoubtedly, they were under duress 
many cases; that political considerations 
always insinuate themselves into aca- 


demic appointments regardless who 
makes them and regardless whether 
university run democratically au- 
tocratically; and lastly, that faculty au- 
tonomy guarantee wise univer- 
sity management, even political de- 
mocracy gives assurance wise gov- 
ernment. 

The fact remains that European uni- 
versities were and are more democratic 
than our own and that can learn from 
them. course cannot simply im- 
port the democracy European univer- 
sities, any more than can export our 
own brand political democracy the 
European countries. matter how ad- 
mirable certain European practices may 
be, would undesirable not impos- 
sible graft them our own sys- 
tem which must allowed follow its 
independent evolutionary course. But 
this does not mean that should reject 
principle any and all reform along 
European lines. There may much 
foreign countries that could good and 
useful also for us. Within the last few 
years there have been increasingly articu- 
late demands academic circles for 
changes precisely the directions which 
would make our universities resemble 
more closely those Europe: demands 
for greater freedom and responsibility 
for students, for greater faculty partici- 
pation university government. 


Specifically should strive for the 
following reforms our system 
higher education: 


Colleges and universities should 
governed their faculties, not, they 
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are now, Boards Trustees com- 
posed mostly business people. 

Such boards really have proper 
function Most their mem- 
bers are not qualified formulate edu- 
cational policy, make appointments 
the faculty and generally guide the 
academic activities university. And 
they are, there justification for 
letting them perform these functions 
which should the concern the fac- 
ulty itself. university not business 
and does not need the guidance busi- 
ness men. There better reason for 
letting business people run universities 
than there for letting professors run 

Perhaps trustees are wiser than other 
people, but there good reason 
assume this. Nor justifiable as- 
sume that professors are incapable 
running their universities, But the ques- 
tion who would better really ir- 
relevant. The point that control 
university board trustees their 
representatives inconsistent with the 
idea academic self-rule, democracy 
university government. 

given more freedom and independence. 

Instead prescribing minutely the 
student’s course study, instead con- 
tinually checking him and requir- 
ing absence reports and grade reports, 
universities should merely tell the stu- 
dent what will expected have 
learned order earn degree and 
then let him shift for himself. Why 
compel student take “Remedial 
English”? Why not tell him that will 
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not graduate cannot spell correctly, 
or, better still, that cannot ad- 
mitted until has learned spell. 

More freedom should make students 
more responsible, more adult. For many, 
especially for the brightest, would also 
make college more adventure, less 
bore. 

say that believe “freedom.” 
Here opportunity expand the 
area freedom. have emancipated 
the negroes, then women, now let 
emancipate the college student. 

Higher education should avail- 
able free charge all qualified per- 
sons, 

have accepted and implemented 
the principle free and universal edu- 
cation the elementary and secondary 
school level. Why not also the high- 
est level? the richest country the 
world, can surely afford free univer- 
sities. democratic country should 
refuse make ability pay the decisive 
criterion for admission universities. 

Gratuitous higher education would 
necessitate public support and this raises 
the bugaboo political control uni- 
versities. Although financial support 
not synonymous with domination, 
must nevertheless always guard against 
the danger partisan influence, public 
private. The simple and obvious way 
our universities their faculties. 

The European example has shown 
that democracy higher education 
possible. actually exists Europe. 
We, too, can have it. But order 
have must want it. 
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The Words Are Weak 


Here this sheaf papers there grief, 
The adolescent mind forever groping 
find some written measure relief— 

Forever hoping. 


Grammar runs riot, participles dangle, 
Objective pronouns have distorted case, 
And sentence fragments set all a-jangle 

With their disgrace. 


See how the mind went fumbling toward the truth, 
And fingers forced words the heart’s rich telling. 


Here the effervescence quick youth 
crazy spelling. 


Behind this wild, syntactical confusion 
There urgency that distressing. 
Emotion bursts through errors profusion, 

Beyond expressing. 


precise and sharp, grammatical eye 
judge feelings beating the heart? 
short, impatient, tautological sigh 
Seems much too smart. 


students, pity you sincerely, 
know the baffling quest for verbal wit; 
And foolish lines you witness clearly 
The proof it. 


Advising Can Continuous 


Hoover 


help for registering students 
was hard get during and im- 
mediately after the war. Professors, how- 
ever, were sufficiently plentiful the 
University Nebraska provide sub- 
stantial pool clerks who assisted the 
registration process under the guise 
advising. 

Actual advising, however, necessity 
was function minor importance, 
sort by-product the registration 
process. Pressures and irritations pre- 
cluded any possible opportunity 
more than push 
through the machinery with much 
speed possible. advisee’s pro- 
gram worked out happily for him, was 

Any research any writing which 
professor might engaged became 
for the time being secondary impor- 
tance. Unless students were somehow 
registered, went the thinking, there 
would university and, hence, 
research writing. So, this devious 
bit reasoning, professors, regardless 
their scholarly attainments, became 
temporary clerks. 

Protestations became clamorous, 
might expected. became imperative, 
therefore, for the administration ex- 
pand the budget sufficiently include 
small corps non-faculty personnel 
and set new machinery relieve fac- 
ulty members all details relating 
registration, excepting that recom- 
mending programs for advisees. Recom- 


mending programs function the fac- 
ulty members themselves wished re- 
tain, and rightly so. 

Under the new plan registration 
now possible for advisers the Col- 
lege Arts and Sciences and the Col- 
lege Agriculture—other colleges are 
following suit—to set programs for 
their advisees not just for the coming 
semester but clear through the gradu- 
ation each advisee. short, the stu- 
dent and the professor map 
gether “blue print” for graduation. 
Unless the student changes his mind 
about his educational goals, 
longer necessary for him confer with 
his adviser concerning each registration. 
His over-all plan before him and 
expected use it, under the supervision 
the registration office, each time 
registers, 

Advising may may not tied 
directly with registering, depending 
upon the wishes the individual ad- 
visers. may done far advance 
the times set for registration, may 
done immediately prior the time 
advisee scheduled keep his ap- 
pointment with the registration office. 
Advising thus becomes continuous proc- 
ess rather than sporadic, feverish one. 

The sample Plan for Gradu- 
ation used the College Agriculture 
illustrates how the plan works. the 
first page are listed the requirements for 
admission and the student has entrance 
deficiencies, the procedures for remov- 
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College Agriculture 
PLAN FOR GRADUATION 


Admission Requirements 


Minimum twelve units from senior high school distributed follows: 


SUBJECT SENIOR HIGH UNITS 
Mathematics including one unit 


(One unit math may the 9th grade, but additional academic unit required) 
Additional academic (English, foreign language, mathematics, 


Elective units (in any high school 

Deficiency Date registered Date removal 


Ways Remove Deficiencies 
Creditable performance qualifying examination. 
Earning three hours college credit for each half unit deficiency English. 


Completing the algebra unit and/or any other mathematics deficiency carrying work Exten- 
sion Division taking University courses without credit. 


Successfully completing hours academic subjects the University for units lacking other 
fields. 


Carrying extra elective courses the basis six college hours for each unit lacking the optional 
field. this instance such hours must added the regular requirement for sophomore rating 
and the total requirements for graduation. 
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ing them. the second and third pages 
the requirements the various curricula 
for graduation are listed. the last 
page space provided for the student, 
under the guidance his adviser, set 
his program for all four years. 
the end each semester the student 
can record the grades earns the 
Grade column. student and his adviser 
have but check his Plan for Gradua- 
tion see glance precisely where 
stands with respect meeting the re- 
quirements for graduation. 

was not enough, however, simply 
shift the burden registration from 
one group another one. There was 
also the matter considering the inter- 
ests the students who are, very 
real sense, the customers the univer- 
sity. Simply requiring them queue 
elsewhere would not expedite matters 
for them. was necessary, therefore, 
devise machinery which would permit 
them register with maximum dispatch 
and the same time with minimum 
interference with their other activities. 

Obviously, registering several thou- 
sand students within the first fifteen 
minutes after the doors are opened 
absurd goal. But giving each stu- 
dent advance registration ap- 
pointment card which indicates when 
can complete his registration and 
spreading the load actual registering 
over period week so, each stu- 
dent can given much personal at- 
tention needs and with necessity 
for his standing line. His appointment 
card stands line for him. the mean- 
time free use his time what- 
ever advantage feels best. 

student wishes spend fore- 


noon afternoon all day shopping 
for the most desirable hours meet his 
next semester’s classes, entirely 
along and finish his registration ten 
fifteen minutes, may that. 

makes mistake and registers 
for the wrong course should 
change his mind, knows that can 
change his registration later without 
excess inconvenience anyone. 
Much any reputable business concern 
operates exchange department, the 
University Nebraska permits any stu- 
dent change much his registra- 
tion chooses—subject the ap- 
proval his the neces- 
sity his answering any questions from 
the the individual in- 
structor has objections student’s 
enrolling his course dropping 
good standing several weeks after the 
beginning the semester, the adminis- 
tration has objection either. 

the surface, this free-and-easy, 
serve-the-student attitude may seem in- 
consistent with high academic standards. 
The accusation has been made few 
individuals. Actually, there rela- 
tionship between the two. takes some- 
thing more than compelling students 
sweat out each registration maintain 
high standards. Students, who may grin 
wryly and sigh resignedly about the 
situation, are deluded not all about 
the relationship between tough admin- 
istrative attitude toward students and the 
academic character the institution. 

The cash cost the new registration 
procedures which have been developed 
the University Nebraska greater 
than was when professors were drafted 
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COURSES TAKEN 


First FIRST YEAR Second Semester 


Hours Subject Hours Grade 


Subject . Credit 


First Semester SECOND YEAR Second Semester 


Hours Hours 


First Semester THIRD YEAR Second Semester 


Hours Hours 
Subject No. Credit Subject No. Grade 


FOURTH YEAR Second Semester 


Subject Grade 


First Semester 


Hours 
Subject Credit Grade 
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perform clerical Under the old 
plan their energies and time were simply 
diverted from teaching and research 
filling out registration forms—in quad- 
ruplicate—for students. There was 
additional cash outlay for the university 
for this kind service. However, the 
time university professor worth 
more than seventy cents hour, the 


wage rate paid registration workers, 
the performance the primary duties 
for which was hired—teaching, ad- 
vising, and doing research—the real cost 
registering students less and 
administratively more effective when 
group trained non-faculty personnel 
discharges all the mechanical functions 
relating registration. 


THE NEW LEAF 


James 


have locked ivory tower 


And thrown away the key. 


“Goodbye!” mortal passions 


And all frivolity. 


shall dust dictionary, 


Fill pens with blue-black ink, 


Stack desk with books wisdom, 


Prepare study, and 


conscience asks one question 


Based records past: 


“Budding Shakespeare-Einstein-Kieran, 


Just how long will all this last?” 


Freedom Equality 
Federal Aid for Schools and Colleges 


Joun 


and other comparatively “poor” 
states are inferior, all the generally ac- 
cepted means measuring the quality 
schools, those California, New 
York, and other comparatively “rich” 
states. Moreover, Mississippi and 
other southern states, notoriously 
true that dual school system gives 
southern negro children schooling in- 
ferior even that given white chil- 
dren the South. less notorious 
but for variety reasons probably also 
true that children Harlem are given 
inferior schooling that given children 
some other parts New York City. 
The strongest argument favor fed- 
eral subsidy public schools that fed- 
eral support schools will tend equal- 
ize educational opportunity throughout 
the country and will lessen the handi- 
caps under which minority groups labor 
different parts the country. Fed- 
eral aid specifically for higher education 
urged the same grounds. 
Proposals for federal aid effect ask 
the rich California and New York 
pay through federal taxes for part 
the schooling the poor Mississippi 
and Georgia and make their aid con- 
tingent upon its equal use for negro and 
white children. Through state and local 
taxes, the relatively rich each state— 
Mississippi well New York—al- 


ready pay part the cost schooling 
for the poor their localities. pros- 
perous people are more numerous 
some states and they can afford it, 
there reason why their charity 
should end state boundaries—nor, for 
that matter, national boundaries. 
Their obligation their neighbor 
based upon humanity which they have 
common with distant well with 
near people. The enlightened 
terest which leads them recognize 
that every illiterate neighbor burden 
upon them will lead them recognize 
that every illiterate human being 
burden upon them, whatever lesser 
degree. There reason why the rich 
New York should not pay for the 
schools Mississippi, except that 
would bad for the people New 
York, bad for the people Mississippi, 
bad for the schools and the children, 
both New York and Mississippi, 
because would dangerous our 
democracy. 

Just the facilities for public edu- 
cation are inferior some poor com- 
munities states those rich com- 
munities states, medical services and 
facilities for the maintenance 
health are inferior. Some communities 
are without sewers and have too few 
bath-tubs. Millions people are inade- 
quately housed. The poorer the com- 
munity, the more inadequate housing 
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there likely be, with all the haz- 
ards health and happiness that spring 
from over-crowding 
The poorer the community, 
the greater its need for physicians and 
the lower the ratio physicians the 
total population. There are fewer clinics 
and hospitals; they are less adequately 
staffed and less adequately equipped; 
and there are more people who need 
their services. Sometimes these services 
are least accessible those who need 
them most. Federal housing programs 
are designed lessen some these in- 
equalities. Proposals for federal health 
insurance and for subsidy hospitals, 
clinics, and medical schools are most elo- 
quently defended means equalizing 
opportunity for health services. mani- 
festly unjust that poverty should some- 
times punishable death, just 
unjust that poverty should sometimes 
punishable ignorance. 

From time time the people dif- 
ferent communities find themselves ill- 
served incompetent exploited 
corrupt local governments. Chicago un- 
der Big Bill Thompson, New York un- 
der Jimmy Walker, Boston under Cur- 
ley, Louisiana under Huey Long, Mis- 
sissippi the heyday Rankin and 
Bilbo, Georgia under Talmadge—these 
are hardly models successful democ- 
racy. Under such governments, police 
departments and courts are likely 
corrupt incompetent and the people 
inadequately protected. 

Some sparsely settled communities 
must depend upon volunteer fire de- 
partments, and some rural communities 
have fire protection all. The 
streets some communities are rougher 
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than those others. Some communities 
are dependent for gas, electricity, water, 
all three, upon private local monopo- 
lies; some are dependent upon corrupt 
ill-managed public monopolies; some 
upon well-managed public monopolies. 
Some communities provide through 
their governments for the collection and 
disposal garbage; others cannot af- 
ford choose not to. Not all these 
services are important education, 
perhaps; but reasonable for the 
underprivileged expect aid for them 
for schools, once the principle 
equalization established. 

was the FBI, not (to their shame) 
the people Louisiana which continued 
the attack the Long machine and 
which was investigating Long himself 
when was assassinated. the shame 
Chicago, Capone was imprisoned not 
for murder but for income tax evasion, 
after investigation the FBI and prose- 
cution the federal courts. But have 
not yet heard many outright proposals 
that the federal government assume all 
the functions local government, 
and the danger federal police be- 
coming more and more widely recog- 
nized the FBI expands its files and 
extends its activities. But federaliza- 
tion the schools may expected 
provide more equal education for all 
the people, federalization other gov- 
ernment services might expected 
lessen other inequalities. Centralization 
the functions local government 
appropriate federal bureaus might pro- 
vide the people all communities, rich 
and poor, urban and rural, with more 
nearly equal police protection and more 
nearly equal judicial systems, more 
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nearly equal fire protection and fire in- 
surance rates, with uniform utility rates, 
equal roads, equal sewers, and equally 
elaborate 

Once these government 
were centralized the federal govern- 
ment, the extension government ac- 
tivities might result other equaliza- 
tions. Carefully planned and directed 
migrations, bonuses for parents un- 
derpopulated areas and bonuses for bar- 
ren marriages overpopulated areas, 
could result more equal distribution 
the population. Government-directed 
eugenic marriages and accompanying 
sterilization programs for the “unfit” 
might result more uniform people. 
Thus inequalities opportunity for em- 
ployment might lessened. Federal 
control unions and industry could 
further lessen inequalities. Federal con- 
trol the moving pictures, the radio, 
television, the theatre, the press, and 
the pulpit would enable those agencies 
better supplement the activities the 
federally controlled schools and colleges 
and would enable all the people 
enjoy equally good entertainment and 
equally trustworthy sources informa- 
tion. 

The picture extreme, course; and 
those who advocate such totalitarian 
government this country not ad- 
vocate both openly and explicitly. 
Highly regard equality, most 
are still agreed that the totalitarian 
government which could approximate 
most rapidly would too high price 
pay for it. are not such hurry 
for equality that are ready resign 
abstraction called “The State” the 
absolute control over our lives which 
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would necessary achieve once. 
equal freedom that seek, not 
equal slavery. 


Nevertheless, parts the program 
outlined are urged many people— 
part more eloquently than proposals 
for federal aid schools and colleges. 
The warning timely that nationaliza- 
tion the schools and colleges might 
prove importont step toward 
the statism which the political disease 
our day. 

will objected once that what 
proposed federal aid for schools 
and colleges, not federal control 
them; and will objected that the 
analogy between education and other 
government services false analogy 
—that there something special about 
schools that makes them the proper con- 
cern all governments, local, state, and 

sure, federal aid, not fed- 
eral control, which the ostensible ob- 
ject those who propose it. But federal 
control not likely lag far behind 
federal funds. 

colonial times and early the his- 
tory the United States, the bring- 
ing children was understood 
include their formal education and was 
recognized parental responsibil- 
ity. The Massachusetts law 1642, 
which often called the first public edu- 
cation law America, noted the “neglect 
many parents and masters [of ap- 
prentices] training their children.” 
therefore directed those who gov- 
erned local communities “to take ac- 
all parents and masters and 
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their children, concerning their calling 
and employment their children, espe- 
cially their ability read and under- 
stand the principles religion and the 
capital laws this law 
1647 required every community 
one hundred householders establish 
grammar school. Both these laws rec- 
ognized the basic responsibility par- 
ents and required the local community 
aid them their task. Generally, 
however, during our early history, 
was not governments but churches which 
provided schools for the assistance 
parents. Because Massachusetts was 
theocracy, public schools first sprang 
schools were church 
schools. 

conventional among educators 
say that jurisdiction over schools 
assigned the states the Constitu- 
tion the United States Article 
the Bill Rights: “The powers not 
delegated the United States the 
Constitution, nor prohibited the 
States, are reserved the States respec- 
tively, the people.” read this 
deliberate assignment responsi- 
bility for schools the states mis- 
read it. Education and schools are not 
mentioned the Constitution because 
education was regarded function 
homes and churches. Schools were ex- 
tensions these institutions, not exten- 
sions government. would more 
accurate read Article reserving 
the people the right and duty con- 
trolling education. Schooling gov- 
ernment function was not thought 
all the deliberations the framers 
the Constitution nor the propo- 
nents the Bill Rights. 
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When public schools without church 
sprang this country, they 
were local schools, established local 
communities for the convenience par- 
ents who could not undertake all the 
formal education their children. Only 
gradually have the several state govern- 
ments taken over control local schools 
within their states. Ellwood Cubber- 
ley, the standard historian American 
schools, advocate centralization 
control education, describes “the great 
battle for state schools” battle for 
some form state control the local 
systems which had already grown up.” 
The method which states assumed 
was obvious one. “The accept- 
ance state aid inevitably meant 
but gradually increasing state con- 
trol. The first step was the establish- 
ment some form state aid; the 
next was the imposing conditions 
necessary secure this state aid.” be- 
gin with, Cubberley observes, local ini- 
tiative was not much curbed. Although 
state aid was rejected first some 
local communities, they “usually were 
very willing accept the state aid of- 
fered, but many them resented bit- 
terly any attempt curb their power 

meet general state requirements.” 
Once state aid was accepted, however, 
local communities were unable resist 
increasing state regulation; for continu- 
ance aid was made contingent upon 
acceptance regulation. 

This entirely proper. the state 
government provides funds, the people 
will hold responsible for the wise ex- 
penditure those funds. would 
bad government require the state 
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provide funds local communities and 
ask for accounting their expendi- 
ture. What would happen, such cir- 
cumstances, under corrupt, machine- 
ridden city government hardly needs 
comment. Accordingly, state govern- 
ment cannot allow local community 
spend state funds without supervision. 
thinks wasteful for local schools 
hire teachers the basis their 
ability teach instead upon the basis 
rigid licensing procedures, will re- 
quire rigid licensing procedures. sees 
fit require special loyalty oaths 
teachers, will require special loyalty 
oaths. wishes assure that all sub- 
jects taught are “useful,” may dictate 
common curriculum. wishes 
schooling “safe,” may specify 
common textbooks may administer 
common examinations, like the “Re- 
gents” examinations New York State. 
books, will so. representative 
the people the state, may make 
strong case for its “right” these 
things not for their rightness. 

the federal government pro- 
vide funds for the states, will obli- 
gated specify the conditions their 
use. The people the country 
whole could hardly acquiesce unre- 
stricted grants money school sys- 
tem which provides education one 
quality for white children and an- 
other quality for negro children—which, 
indeed, has longer school year for 
white children than for negro children 
and different salary scales for white and 
colored teachers. Even without appro- 
priation federal funds, there case 
for federal interference. federal 
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funds were expended, anti-discrimination 
clauses would amply justified. 

state governments may require 
special loyalty pledges, the federal gov- 
ernment may require FBI investigation 
states may require for- 
bid books, may the federal govern- 
ment. states may specify curricula, 
may the federal government. state 
governments, once state aid was accepted, 
“inevitably” achieved gradually in- 
creasing control over local school sys- 
tems, the federal government, once 
federal aid were accepted, would 
evitably achieve gradually increasing 
control over state school systems and 
might achieve very sudden complete 
control. Even those who advocate the 
anomaly federal funds and local con- 
trol—e.g., the President’s Commission 
Higher Education—propose fed- 
eral agency with authority “to withhold 
funds from any state local agency 
which fails meet the prescribed pro- 
visions.” the light this proposal, 
nonsense hardly too strong word for 
claims that federal financing schools 
possible without corresponding fed- 
eral control. 


Well, then, may asked, why not 
have federal control, especially will 
bring with anti-discrimination laws, 
the establishment minimum stand- 
ards, and protection against corrupt lo- 
cal governments? Whatever may 
think the proper limits the activities 
the federal government, may 
argued, there something special about 
schools and colleges which makes them 
the proper concern any democratic 
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government—local, state federal. 
democracy, the people govern; they 
can govern well only they are edu- 
cated. must foster our schools and 
colleges strengthen our democracy. 

Indeed must. There something 
special about schools. But mistake 
think that public schools are neces- 
sarily props democracy. Almost uni- 
versal schooling Germany, Japan, and 
Russia has not been evidence democ- 
racy those countries. Schools may 
used foster any political system. What 
special about schools, they are 
foster democracy, that especially 
important for them diversely con- 
trolled. have made analogies be- 
tween federal control schools and fed- 
eral control other service agencies. 
The analogy closest between schools 
and the several media mass commu- 
nication, especially the press. sense, 
the schools are themselves means 
mass communication. The schools, like 
the press, shape opinion and provide in- 
formation upon which the individual 
may base his opinions. The schools 
beyond the press far the 
function schools train people “to 
think for themselves.” more reason- 
able propose central control all 
newspaper, magazine, and book publica- 
tion than propose central control 
all schools. 

Perhaps 
press would bring better newspapers 
some Americans than those they now 
choose read. One could name papers 
which any Minister Information and 
Education might tempted suppress. 
Pravda another government newspa- 


per not what one would substitute for 
them. 

essential democracy requires the 
freedom the press evaluate and 
criticize the government. essential 
freedom requires that more than one 
political party have access the press, 
that the and the N.A.M. both 
have access the press free 
establish their own papers. essen- 
tial that all individuals and any group— 
majority minority—be free make 
their views known and advocate them, 
that all views may subjected 
criticism and discussion, that the tyr- 
anny the majority may tempered 
the arguments minorities. 

The way suppress bad newspapers 
improve them for the people 
refuse buy them, not for the govern- 
ment forbid their publication. Simi- 
larly with the schools and colleges. The 
way improve bad schools for the 
people whose children they misteach 
refuse tolerate them. 

The question not question pri- 
vate schools public schools. are 
committed public education, and the 
public schools have been one the 
strongest forces our developing de- 
mocracy. The question one monop- 
oly—of unified diversified control. 
our school systems remain diverse, 
retain forty-eight separate state 
systems exercising varying control over 
local schools—the less, the better—and 
retain private and public schools 
side side, may confident that 
some our schools will strive teach 
young people how think and that 
other schools will profit their ex- 
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ample and competition. may con- 
fident, least, that not all schools will 
devote themselves the promulgation 
particular political doctrines and cer- 
tainly that not all will promulgate the 
same doctrines. 


freedom opinion and speech 
essential our democracy, the value 
that freedom increases the ability 
the people think critically increases. 
for this reason that the schools and 
colleges, even beyond the press, are 
special case and should the special 
concern government. should the 
special concern all governments 
interfere little possible with private 
schools, which are the direct servants 
the parents their students. The spe- 
cial concern local governments should 
see that the public schools serve 
the will the parents their students. 
should the special concern the 
federal government leave the schools 
alone. 

The freedom the colleges and uni- 
versities from unified control most im- 
portant all. The colleges and univer- 
sities provide terminal education; 
the last formal education most their 
students get. After student graduates 
from college, there little chance 
give him remedial teaching. The col- 
leges and universities train large pro- 
portion our future leaders and 
platitudinous not true that college 
training develops capacity for leadership. 
The colleges and universities train prac- 
tically all the teachers for all the 
schools. Most important all, the col- 
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leges and universities provide should 
provide special kind education. 

The primary concern elementary 
formation and develop basic intellec- 
tual skills: reading, writing, listening, 
speaking, and calculation. the student 
progresses through high school and into 
college, his education becomes less fac- 
tual and more theoretical. continues 
amass information, course. con- 
tinues develop basic skills. But the 
emphasis his education shifts should 
shift the development capacity for 
critical thinking. the object the 
higher schools assure that their gradu- 
ates hold reasonable opinions when they 
exercise their freedom opinion, that 
they talk sense when they exercise free- 
dom speech. The colleges and univer- 
sities may achieve this, all, not 
teaching their students what opinions 
hold, but teaching them how think: 
how gather and evaluate evidence, 
how discount bias, how test prem- 
ises, how draw conclusions. Unless the 
student free believe whatever his 
reason leads him believe, his thought 
futile and cannot learn even 
respect reason. 

Federal aid and consequent unified 
control the colleges and universities 
might abridge the right the student 
exercise his own reason. might 
abridge the right the teacher exer- 
cise his. might abridge the right 
different institutions strive dif- 
ferent means achieve their goal. The 
risk too great take, for there too 
much stake. federal aid the lower 
schools would dangerous our de- 
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mocracy, federal aid the colleges and 
universities might disastrous. Al- 
though may choose take the cal- 
culated risk with reference such ma- 
terial things railroads and public utili- 
ties, every step take toward statism 
has its dangers. Monopoly control 
the press, the pulpit, the schools, and the 
colleges might well the last step. 


What then propose? Are the 
people areas too poor support ade- 
quate schools and colleges de- 
prived proper education? are not 
all sure that community which can 
build bridges, pave streets, establish 
parks, and pay for other material goods 
too poor provide schools. com- 
munity that values schools above other 
things will have schools. Critical exam- 
ination might reveal that very few com- 
munities the United States are really 
unable afford good schools. But 
there are communities which are too 
poor support good schools, bet- 
ter that they suffer inferior schools tem- 
porarily than that their basic freedoms 
jeopardized with the basic freedoms 
all the rest the country. must 
not prefer equality, even equality edu- 
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cational opportunity, political freedom. 

Poor schools, inadequate housing, in- 
adequate health services, insufficient food 
and clothing—these are different aspects 
poverty. aid the schools, whose in- 
sufficiency but symptom poverty, 
does not cure the disease. will de- 
vote equal thought and energy and 
equal wealth assisting impoverished 
areas increase their production and 
their consumer power increasing 
opportunities for productive employ- 
ment; short, can find means 
lessen regional inequalities the basic 
standard living, many other inequali- 
ties opportunity will lessened also. 
need not fear that the schools will 
lag behind. Good schools, like good 
houses and good food, are aspects 
high standard living. What need 
“Point Four” program for our own 
under-developed areas. can help 
the people Mississippi make them- 
selves prosperous, they will provide bet- 
ter schools for themselves. For the 
people Mississippi, whose schools are 
almost always used have used 
them example ill-supported 
schools, spend higher percentage 
their total income education than the 


people New York. 


The progress democracy seems irresistible, because the most 
uniform, the most ancient, and the most permanent tendency which 
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Reviews not signed have been written the editor. 


Bourke-White. Simon and Schuster. 245 
pp. 115 photographs. $3.50. 

The inspiring life and recent death 
Gandhi, who sheer self-discipline and 
non-violence freed four hundred million 
people, has turned the eyes the world 
India. After two years passed studying 
and photographing India for Life, Mar- 
garet Bourke-White has written these 
factual, journalistic accounts India’s 
crucial human problems. The twelve pic- 
ture sections are fully revealing the 

see the tragedy forming two na- 
tions, Pakistan and India, when Muslim 
and Hindu had long lived together peace- 
fully. Shifting populations caused untold 
suffering, created terrible land problems, 
and put raw materials and processing plants 
different countries. Selfish leaders fanned 
religious fanaticisms that need never have 
been stirred. stop this inhumanity, 
Gandhi underwent his last fast. Pakistan 
now apparently self-sufficient, with 
balanced budget, but the wounds will 
long healing. 

India, won freedom leaves much 
desired living conditions the 
mill workers Delhi the children 
the lime pits the tanneries, where the 
flesh eaten off the legs the untouchable 
boys who tread the hides vats. Gandhi’s 
hope for economic justice was “trustee- 
ship,” under which the industrialists would 
responsible for the workers, explained 
Ruskin’s Unto This Last, but the in- 
equalities wealth are still enormous. 

That millions should die famine 


this age seems unbelievable, yet little 
scientific agriculture could prevent most 
it. The peasants, however, indebted hope- 
lessly the moneylenders, are helpless until 
the government brings about land reforms. 
few villages seized the land they had 
worked and managed keep it. Educated 
people are pointing the way toward de- 
mocracy, and the northern state Kash- 
mir, especially, has set example for the 
other sections. 

Also, the fabulous independent princes, 
supported Britain, have been shorn 
little their power and wealth. Several 
hundred small states have merely joined 
with their neighbors form twenty-four 
large states, whose princes still hold their 
ancient prerogatives and may for fifty years 
more. Patel, Minister Home Affairs, 
must slow democratizing them. 
Nehru, Gandhi’s spiritual successor, pre- 
sented Miss Bourke-White close 
the people but somewhat idealistic com- 
pared with the conservative Patel. 

Miss Bourke-White especially good 
the life Indian women and their trend 
toward modernism. She does not develop 
Gandhi’s philosophy non-violence well 
Vincent Sheean does his recent book. 
Halfway Freedom, however, excellent 
reporting. times gives the impression 
that all progress began India when 
Britain moved out. All agree that freedom 
has brought new hope the masses and 
that India should free, but India and 
Britain parted 
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Jesse Stuart. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 293 
pages. $3.00. 

this work, Jesse Stuart has written 
the story his experiences with the Ken- 
tucky school system. teacher the 
mountain country first heard the chil- 
dren play singing: 

The needle’s eye that does supply 
The thread that runs true. 


Haunted the lines, interpreted them 
mean that the needle’s eye represents the 
teacher; the thread play. Guided this 
principle, proceeded his instruction 
from the one-room school Lonesome 
Valley high school Ohio, which 
paid salaries far above the sixty-five dollars 
month for seven months, which, says, 
had been the scale Kentucky. 

was career hardship that lived. 
met obstacles from both pupils and ad- 
ministrators. had fight big Guy 
Hawkins, who did not like teachers and 
who had beaten Mr. Stuart’s sister. had 
spank the “beautiful fourteen-year-old 
daughter” his trustee for spitting tobacco 
juice the new white paint the school 
wall. even had trouble, pleasant 
sort, with awkward Budge Waters, because 
Budge had encyclopedic, photographic 
mind. had work,” Mr. Stuart writes, 
“to keep ahead Budge.” 

Mr. Stuart resigned principal Lands- 
burgh High School, because the Board re- 
fused his salary $1500.00 year. Later, 
superintendent County Schools, 
was charged Board member with em- 
bezzlement; had spent twenty-five dol- 
lars for the expenses two men 
two-day, 360-mile trip get enough 
money pay his teachers. 

absorbing story told the ver- 
nacular, grim earnestness, softened here 
and there keen sense humor and 
elevated times into lyricism through his 
descriptions the Kentucky mountains. 
Mr. Stuart was devoted school man, with 
this sermon that should known all 
rural teachers. ironical that, con- 
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clusion, desperate for funds, gave 
“the greatest profession under the sun,” 
and took raising 
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Harry McKown and Alivin 
Roberts. McGraw-Hill Book Company. 


595 pages, $4.00. 

Effective utilization audio-visual ma- 
terials and equipment the classroom 
the dominant theme throughout the entire 
twenty-one chapters this revised edition 
earlier publication the authors. 
Both experience utilization and organ- 
ization and administration audio-visual 
experiences have contributed substantially 
much improved publication for the 
class room teacher, administrator, and super- 
visor. The authors’ contributions the 
improvement instruction through the 
direct discussion the latest developments 
newer audio-visual devices and techniques 
lays emphasis upon the pertinency, practica- 
bility, availability, and variety these teach- 
ing tools, 

The book presents brief history 
audio-visual instruction, scope, meaning, 
the importance audio-visual instruction, 
the numerous types audio-visual materials 
and equipment education, and recom- 
mendations for minimum standards. The 
publication includes practical discussion 
the selection and care audio-visual ma- 
terials and equipment. very valuable sec- 
tion devoted the suggestions the 
effective utilization these tools the 
primary, intermediate and high school areas 
instruction. Chapters 19, 20, and 
deal primarily with the administrative, 
supervisory, and source phases the audio- 
visual program. This broad coverage makes 
the book valuable for teacher education 
institutions offering combined orientation 
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and administration course either the 
under-graduate graduate level. This re- 
vised book good, fundamental, practical 
basic guide for searching course for both 
the pre-service and the in-service prepara- 
tion can also considered 
basic guide for the preparation the 
audio-visual coordinator and administrator. 

The reader will greatly impressed 
the practical value the numerous illustra- 
tions utilization principles throughout the 
entire Many specific suggestions, both 
economical time and expense, are made 
understandable terms for the classroom 
teacher the production school-made 
materials, equipment, and simulated experi- 
ences. 

The writer this review would like 
suggest the following considerations 
the constructive improvement this publi- 
cation: The utilization the term 
materials instead aids; which many 
gives “crutch” philosophy, rather than 
necessary instructional tool philosophy; 
The division the lengthy publication into 
parts and sections prevent the rather long 
and involved organization which now 
possesses; the development practical 
chapter the instructional materials center 
functional part the school facilities 
and its curriculum program. The trend 
toward the newer instructional materials 
center and its serious need deserves more 
treatment than this publication provides. 

Audio-Visual Aids Instruction 
extremely valuable guide which should 
available every private and public educa- 
tional The authors have made 
major contribution the practical re- 
vision their 1940 book the same title. 

University Oklahoma 


Williamson and Foley. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. 379 pp. $3.75. 
Although most college students behave 

thoroughly acceptable manner, there 
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are those few whose conduct violates com- 
monly accepted ethical and social standards. 
the college dismiss this group sum- 
marily, assume responsibility for 
re-education and re-direction—in short, for 
rehabilitation? the conviction the 
authors that the college should make every 
attempt, through counseling, redirect 
the student’s thinking that will be- 
come constructive member the college 
community, and society after leaving 
college. Disciplinary counseling thus 
viewed “constructive educational 
force,” and function performed 
professionally trained counselors. 

While the misdeed not minimized, 
the counselor concerned primarily with 
causes for the misdeed, with the end that 
once the causes are understood and allevi- 
ated accepted, the need for anti-social 
conduct will longer exist. Disciplinary 
counseling aims effecting cure through 
eliminating causes rather than meting out 
punishment, even though penalty may 
necessary part the picture. Sometimes 
the college itself provides the cause for mis- 
behavior through restricted recreational op- 
portunities, through oppressive rules and 
regulations, through failure recognize 
that good student government organiza- 
tion can provide the medium for students 
themselves set standards and insist that 
they upheld. Sometimes the cause for the 
misbehavior lies the community, some- 
times home relationship, sometimes 
pathological condition requiring medical 
attention. 

Counseling and Discipline describes the 
plan worked out the University Min- 
nesota, where the handling disciplinary 
cases considered definite personnel func- 
tion and under the general direction 
the dean students. Key personalities are 
the disciplinary counselor and the faculty 
committee, which acts board review 
and appeal. Fifteen steps are described 
detail from the registering the complaint 
the final disposition the case. The 
ultimate goal always growth the part 
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the student—growth his willingness 
accept responsibility for his own actions, and 
maturing judgment concerning his ac- 
tions. Types problems are discussed the 
following categories; financial irregularities, 
minor misconduct, disorderly conduct, sex 
misconduct, theft and burglary, misuse 
privileges, miscellaneous (including dis- 
honesty examinations). 378 disciplinary 
charges recorded the University Min- 
nesota for the year 1946-1947 (in stu- 
dent body 32,448) are classified 
type, sex distribution, college and class dis- 
tribution, and frequency repeaters. 

the final chapter, Counseling Re- 
habilitation, the authors present eight propo- 
sitions summarizing their basic philosophy 
the handling disciplinary situations, 
and suggest areas for research. 

The appendix devotes 147 pages 
fifteen representative disciplinary 
tories from the files the University 
Minnesota. Also included list films 
which can used supplement parts 
the book, with information source, run- 
ning time and type film, whether silent 
sound, 

Readers interested the historical ap- 
proach discipline will find throughout the 
book revealing, often amusing, and always 
well-documented accounts college life 
the past, back medieval days. 

While the basic propositions the au- 
thors apply equally high school and col- 
lege disciplinary situations, the book 
written out the experience the authors 
with college students and directed pri- 
marily college personnel officers. High 
school personnel workers will find useful. 
Colleges whose small number disciplinary 
cases and budgets not warrant the em- 
ployment special disciplinary counselor, 
will find here sound guiding principles, 


Harriet WHITEMAN 


New Jersey State Teachers College 
Newark, 


EDUCATION SocIAL COMPETENCE, 
James Quillen and Lavone Hanna. 
Scott, Foresman Co. 572 pp. 

The Stanford Social Education Investi- 
gation begun 1939 under grant from 
the General Education Board, eventuated 
three published volumes, one which, 
Education for Social Competence, the 
subject for this account. The lamented 
Dean Kefauver estimated that the authors 
presented their best thinking and conclusions 
concerning the characteristics desirable 
program social education this study. 

investigation the teaching the 
social studies ten city school systems 
California, Oregon, Washington, Utah and 
Colorado was undertaken students gen- 
erally social studies. The data derived 
were analyzed, organized and placed the 
hands in-service teachers. The factors 
involved the development program 
social education: (a) American culture, 
(b) outstanding values and (c) the pupil 
educated were developed rather sci- 
entifically use data from many allied 
fields and sources information. 

Application was made the adolescent 
pupil the American secondary school. 
The Progressive Education studies and ap- 
plications secondary education 
Zachery, Thayer, Kotinsky, and others 
through studies the adolescent school 
child, furnished basis for furtherance 
use through in-service teaching. Needs 
boys and girls emerging into our democratic 
culture were capitalized upon; for truly 
secondary education the schooling 
adolescents. 

The authors pointed out the weaknesses 
traditionally stated objectives social 
studies, then proceeded formulate guid- 
philosophy, democratic principles, and 
student behavior organized meaningful 
pattern general education curriculum. 
Through many types approaches, the unit 
was developed, chiefly through social prob- 
lems the community. 

How produce different kinds units 
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through pre-planning techniques, the use 
the textbook, and the developing files 
materials and bibliographies were stressed, 
The growing units different plans now 
use, how initiate units, the defining and 
analyzing problems, and various devices 
presenting information and culminating 
units occupied one the most important 
chapters the book prepared for in-service 
teachers. were introduced into 
the techniques using supplementary texts, 
newspapers, magazines, and other current 
materials, well current literature, the 
drama and the library. Visual aids and com- 
munity resources were recommended with 
abundant techniques and devices presented. 
The use and methods evaluation 
propaganda were analyzed for citizenship 
purposes, 

impressive presentation evaluative 
means, checks, techniques and uses four 
full chapters, the authors’ way think- 
ing, supports adequate fashion the pur- 
poses Education for Competence. 
order know whether the teaching 
what called social studies really worth- 
while, the teacher must able observe 
the future citizen action. His present 
behaviors functioning connection with all 
that constitutes present American demo- 
cratic culture must able seen and 
measured before the teachers charged with 
the direction future citizens the repub- 
lic can know the efficiency their instruc- 
tion, the authors portray. 

The derivation the good teacher 
through pre-service and in-service education 
the objective Education for Social 
Competence; for the teacher the social 
studies curriculum. the teacher 
citizen the republic, will her pupils 
likely be. The teacher method, technique, 
device, everything that counts the social 
process where learning boys and girls 
adolescent stature are 

The heart’s desire establish lasting 
peace very troubled world, achieve 
the economic well being individuals and 
groups throughout unified and the same 
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time individualistic country, and the de- 
velopment personal integrity and char- 
acter are established the authors 
cation for Social Competence the end 
purposes social studies for learning and 
living. 

The authors have taken the position that 
new-comers and 
foreign—in sufficient degree maintain 
social cohesion should furnished correct 
social data and that the young must 
given opportunity and aid realizing their 
distinctive potentialities such fashion 
will guarantee social continuity. They have 
chiseled plan action for these ends for 
in-service teachers justified modern psy- 
chology and philosophy education. Edu- 
cation for Competence should meet 
with ready response American students 
and teachers social studies everywhere 
the United States. 


McELHANNON 
Baylor University 


Raymond McGraw-Hill, 


493 pp- $4.00. 

This book primarily intended for use 
undergraduate courses secondary 
school methods. However, the writer be- 
lieves that would have almost equal value 
for elementary methods courses even 
graduate classes general 

The authors have discussed method 
general plan procedure, the three major 
teaching plans current methods used 
secondary schools, and special aspects 
general methods. The concept the core 
curriculum, testing programs for each 
the three current methods, certain aspects 
guidance teaching, problems disci- 
pline, list audio-visual aids which may 
used with the text, and professional im- 
provement through in-service teacher train- 
ing are presented comprehensive and 
usable manner. 
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The philosophical and historical basis for 
the origin and theory, explanation the 
method action, and the evaluation 
pupil progress are given for the daily-assign- 
ment, the subject-matter unit, and the ex- 
perience unit methods. practical and un- 
biased approach given all three current 
methods secondary schools today. 

The text may used college text 
methods with without the 15-35 mil- 
limerter films suggested for various chap- 
ters. The bibiliography representative 
the current literature educational meth- 
ods. 

The authors have placed methods the 
secondary school relation educational 
philosophy, history education, and educa- 
tional measurements complete and in- 
tegrated manner, The treatment evalua- 
tion for each the methods does appear 
overlap the subject-matter usually taught 
courses educational measurements. 
The three chapters evaluation are good 
references for general course educa- 
tional tests and measurements. 

While the question overlapping may 
appear criticism, the student who uses 
this text less apt confused with con- 
flicting theories method. Teachers who 
are progressive and efficient will use more 
than one method. The idea that ec- 
lectic method may superior the use 
vincing manner. 

Grand Canyon College 


Group Principles, Tech- 
niques, and Evaluation, Robert Hop- 
pock. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
393 $3-75- 

This well written volume, precisely 
documented, with more concern for reader 
understanding than for etymological nice- 
ties logical form. demonstration 
case book, source book, not text, 
group guidance the author does it, thinks 
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ought done and scatteringly 
being done from the first grade through 
graduate schools the United States 
1949. The book primarily description 
and evaluation group guidance tech- 
niques. 

its pages will found strong support 
for the view that counseling and group 
guidance are supplementary, equally im- 
portant and most effective 
counselor devotes half time each. Such 
guidance regarded worthy aca- 
demic credit, more needed than certain 
courses now offered, and deserving place 
the schedule—in some instances five 
days per week for semester—at various 
graduate school. The author 
group guidance the best approach 
the common problems group, espe- 
cially those related orientation, edu- 
cational planning and vocational adjust- 
ment. does not believe, however, that 
ordinary home-room teachers per se, are 
qualified much guidance; thinks 
should done only those who have 
met certain professional standards prepa- 

The book divided into four parts: 
Principles, techniques, evaluation and ap- 
pendixes, respectively 33, 114, and 150 
pages length. Included are name and 
subject indexes and accurately selected 
bibliography. Older historical antecedents 
are arrestingly suggested four uniquely 
appropriate quotations from Cicero, Plato, 
Obediah Walker (1673) and John Locke 
(1695)—one set opposite the opening 
each 

Principles are discussed the first part. 
Group guidance defined, distinguished 
from and related counseling, and located 
appropriate grades elementary and 
secondary curricula. The educational need 
for it, the values derived from it, 
the qualifications those who should 
and the importance distinguishing 
from the traditional home-room program 
are clearly set forth. Seven major tech- 
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niques—follow-up alumni, visits, group 
conferences, survey beginning jobs, case 
conferences, laboratory study 
measurement—in many chapters, fol- 
lowed one “Other Methods, Good 
and Bad,” and three offering suggestions 
for beginners, school and college adminis- 
trators and college teachers make Part 
II. Part III the author describes twenty 
evaluative studies group guidance, refers 
several others, cautiously draws ten gen- 
eral and several specific conclusions from 
the data obtained, explains statistical and 
other evaluational procedures and advo- 
cates more and better evaluation. 
two appendixes make Part IV. These 
include illustrative forms, demonstrations, 
outlines, source materials, teaching aids, 
student reports and many other group 
guidance helps. 

ning, teachers “Core,” “related studies” 
and similar courses, 
teachers and counselors undertaking group 
guidance, teachers orientation guid- 
ance courses college graduate level, 
school and college administrators and stu- 
dents above the junior year secondary 
school who are being group-guided will 
find the book stimulating and useful. 

Central Michigan College Education 


Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


Hisrory, William Brickman. 
New York University Bookstore. 220 pp. 
$2.75. 

Dr. Brickman’s writing various edu- 
cational journals are surely not unknown 
discriminating students education. They 
have appeared with clocklike regularity dur- 
ing the last few years and have plowed 
through virtually every educational acre. 
Those which have been published School 
and Society, dealing with recent pedagogi- 
cal writings and abroad, have been al- 
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most Doric heft; yet they have been intelli- 
gent and altogether pleasant and instructive 
reading. 

his recent volume research the 
history education Brickman displays his 
familiar 
might rather say encyclopedic—he has com- 
piled soberly written and excellently or- 
ganized research guide. Essentialist— 
and use the term descriptively rather than 
has covered his sub- 
ject with almost Germanic zeal. His table 
contents alone comprises three and one- 
half pages and includes every detail, from 
the composition simple historical course 
report the pursuit advanced historical 
research. say that Brickman’s study 
thorough and complete record the 
obvious. 

There doubt about it—Brickman 
has brought forth useful book. Here and 
there one will course disagree with its 
author. for one, believe that stands 
too much awe facts facts, and that 
consequently fails sense the signifi- 
cance the vast historic panorama which 
facts have spent much their individual 
force disagreement, suppose, stems 
from basic philosophic difference—a feel- 
ing that the approach history should 
normative well descriptive and that the 
analysis and interpretation the historic 
past needs not only the exactitude the 
scholar, but also the imagination the artist. 

One may quarrel with what obviously 
point view; yet one cannot fail 
impressed Brickman’s grasp the his- 
torical method and his successful trans- 
lation its essence into simple, understand- 
able terms. Oddly enough, sheer fortuity, 
Brickman reveals how even the careful ex- 
pert may occasionally slip. Thus showing 
that “prints and drawings cannot ac- 
certain period without verification” (pp. 
105-6), cites the familiar drawing 
Dame School”—presumably American 
dame school—as published Cubberley’s 
Public Education the United States 
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(1919). The same drawing was again 
printed Cubberley’s History Educa- 
tion (1920) where, Brickman observes, 
became “An English Dame School from 
drawing school the heart London, 
after Barclay.” Turning our standard 
texts Brickman found that several had re- 
produced the drawing and with amazing 
variety titles. After considerable search- 
ing was able report that “the card 
catalogue large library (he tells 
neither its name nor its place) will reveal 
the existence volume, The Schools for 
the People, George Bartley,” pub- 
lished 1871 “Facing page 
405,” Brickman explains, “is the drawing 
Jellicoe which has been widely re- 
produced American works education. 
This entitled London Dame School 
Bartley’s volume not only 
contains the original drawing, but also 
explanation the circumstances under 
which was made. first glance all this 
would seem most impressive. However, had 
Brickman been less concerned uncover 
the original source and turned Cubberley 
himself, would have saved himself time 
and effort. his Syllabus Lectures 
the History Education (1904, 323), 
published the Macmillan Company, 
Cubberley not only displays the drawing 
with correct and original title, but also 
quotes very substantial explanation 
from Bartley’s The Schools for the People. 

Guidebook though is, Brickman’s book 
much more. One closes the little volume 
and one fills with wonder. Why has the 
value educational history 
pect? Why has become frail and feeble 
even our graduate schools education? 
Surely understanding man’s historic 
efforts surmount his inherited ignorance 
deserves something more than the crumbs 
condescension. Even for there must 
inspiration the toil and sacrifice 
those who labored the cause human 
enlightment. The answer not entirely the 
simple one—that are practical people 
whose immediate problems are all-engulf- 


ing, and that our work-a-day world there 
little room for history. better answer, 
think, comes from Brickman himself. Too 
often those who deprecate educational his- 
tory have either not studied it, they have 
been the victims incompetent, uninspiring 
pedantry. Dr. Brickman the field 
educational history owes debt thanks; 
for has given new dignity. Certainly, 
his desire deter “from the teaching and 
writing educational history those persons 
who regard the field ‘snap’ and 
locale for anyone, regardless aptitude 
roam about deserves full and im- 
mediate realization. 
MEYER 

New York University 


ANCE, Roswell Ward. Harper 
Brothers, 155 pp. $2.50. 

This book sets forth the development 
and proposed methods for the organization 
and operation out-of-school vocational 
guidance services. The author points out 
that the depression, the war, and post-war 
problems youth and veterans made the 
need for out-of-school vocational guidance 
especially evident. However, feels that 
there continued need for such services 
and, indeed, states that “An ideal situation 
would have centralized vocational 
guidance service which would or- 
ganized that could vocational guidance 
for those school, well those out 
school.” (p. 40) This “is more drastic 
step than referal students clinics, hos- 
and other specialized community 
services, but not step that appears 
practical most communities until there 
wider understanding the reasons 
why vocational services have 
had depart from many the current 
academic concepts guidance.” 

the reviewer’s opinion, chapters three, 
four, and five which deal with operation 
and counseling services out-of-school vo- 
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cational guidance service the most stimu- 
lating part the book. Chapter three, 
“How Vocational Guidance Service 
Operates.” deals with the functions and 
operation the research and information 
division and the counseling division. 

Chapters four and five deal with the 
Counselor Fact-Finder, Co- 
ordinator, and Planner.” Consideration 
given these chapters number 
characteristics the applicant his rela- 
tion vocational guidance. These factors 
are: interests, aptitudes, health, motivation, 
reaction supervisory conditions, reaction 
fellow workers, reactions working 
tempo, economic environment, social en- 
vironment, Social environment, and infor- 
mation occupational requirements. The 
Ward classification vocational guidance 
problems given page 66, 
classification vocational motives found 
page 77. 

The last three chapters deal with the 
characteristics, selection and training 
counselors, and vocational guidance rela- 
tion national peacetime manpower prob- 
lems. 

The book small and not highly 
technical. will probably appeal lay- 
men and community leaders who may 
thinking establishing improving out-of- 
school community vocational guidance serv- 
may help counselors and directors 
guidance get more realistic view 
vocational guidance than some have had, 
and may irritate some school people 
little its occasional inferences that much 
school vocational guidance not realis- 
tic. 

Ohio Wesleyan University 


Hilton, American Book Company. 278 
pp. $3.25. 

That effective rural school management 
must planned terms the goals and 
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philosophy education well under- 
standing life lived the com- 
munity might well considered the key- 
note Ernest Hilton’s book, Rural School 
Management. 

The book divided into three parts. 
overview the teacher’s work presented 
part one with emphasis the chal- 
lenge rural teaching and introduction 
rural America. The importance rural 
schools well problems and trends 
rural America are presented clearly through 
carefully selected statistics. 

Part two deals with the various aspects 
living and working with children rural 
schools terms child growth and de- 
velopment; understanding and guiding 
child behavior; planning the work the 
school; evaluating child growth and de- 
velopment; records and reports; health and 
safety the rural school; instructional ma- 
terials; supplies, and equipment; and the 
school plant and housekeeping. 

Part three considers the changing rural 
community and the future the rural 
school, 

The book well illustrated with pictures 
from variety actual school and com- 
munity situations. Each chapter includes 
stimulating questions for study and discus- 
sion, suggested activities, and bibliography. 

This “complete” treatment rural 
school management should very helpful 
all teachers rural communities well 
teacher education institutions their 
programs preparing teachers for schools 
these would seem rea- 
sonable assume that any teacher using 
this book guide would certain 
sense the importance planning the entire 
management the school from the very 
minutest detail the most crucial problem 
terms sound objectives education 
lived the community. 


State Teachers College 
Moorhead, Minnesota 
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TEACHING THE HIGH Harl 
Douglass and Hubert Mills. The 
Ronald Press Co. 616 pp. $4.50. 


this volume will found some con- 
sideration most the problems which 
face the secondary school teacher today. 
stated the preface, ““The purpose this 
book orient the high school teacher 
with respect his task the world 
today—his responsibilities toward the pupils 
teaches, the objectives his teaching, 
his functions and outside the school, and 
his own personal welfare.” 
the material the authors claim have fol- 
lowed eclectic approach, that single 
school thought education has been ac- 
cepted wholly correct, This claim 
substantially borne out the book. How- 
ever, one finds minimum consideration 
given the educational and teaching implica- 
tions the more recent developments 
“depth,” “field,” and psy- 
chologies—and such allied developments 
group dynamics. Likewise, the postwar so- 
ciological and anthropological studies which 
have recently been appearing should prob- 
ably have been given some consideration, 
particularly since this volume almost en- 
cyclopedic its coverage. 

After brief consideration teaching 
profession, secondary school youth 
today’s world, and the objectives educa- 
tion, there follows rather comprehensive 
review the psychology learning and 
the teaching process. The following ten 
chapters include the various problems usu- 
ally considered methods text such 
discipline, planning, directed study, social- 
ized class procedures, learning units, oral 
presentation learning materials, drill, use 
questions and problems, and the or- 
ganization teaching materials. Three 
chapters are devoted audio-visual and 
community teaching resources. One chapter 
devoted caring for individual differ- 
ences, and three chapters evaluation and 
guidance. chapters are devoted 
what called special problems, including 
the extra-curriculum, home room, labora- 
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tory-shop situations, teaching problems as- 
sociated with large and small class size, 
suggestions the beginning teacher con- 
cerning making good start, getting ac- 
quainted with the community, getting along 
with the community, suggestions for con- 
tinuing his education through reading and 
research, and study hall management. One 
very interesting chapter given over 
consideration some the teachers’ pro- 
fessional and business problems such find- 
ing position, securing promotion, and such 
professional problems teachers’ contracts, 
tenure, academic freedom, and the personal 
financial problems teachers. 

One chapter given over considera- 
tion the general problem in-service 
education teachers, including brief con- 
sideration all the usual approaches. Local 
state and national teachers’ professional or- 
ganizations. The discussion teachers’ 
unions honest and realistic, though limited 
A.F.T. this country omitting men- 
tion the CIO Teachers Union. The 
final chapter deals with “The Teacher 
Person,” including description the 
characteristics the successful teacher, 
discussion teachers’ mental hygiene re- 
quirements, community relationships, and 
professional ethics. The matters included 
the last two chapters are usually given 
little, inadequate, consideration teacher 
education, and reassuring note that 
this text considers such items im- 
portance. 

The book includes separate section con- 
sisiting selected bibliography for each 
the twenty-seven chapters, well 
index. 

Even cursory examination will con- 
vince one that this volume would most 
satisfactory text for the general methods 
course, whatever the designation may 
for the course which precedes accom- 
panies directed teaching. also the kind 
volume which teacher would want 
keep handy and authoritative reference 
book. contains wealth suggestions 
for most the problems which all second- 
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ary school teachers sooner later must face 
and overcome. 

The point view throughout that 
education dynamic process; that the 
teacher much more than subject-matter 
purveyor; that the individual pupil must 
the ultimate focus the teacher and the 
teaching process; that teaching requires the 
very greatest amount intelligence, under- 
standing and skill; and that effective teach- 
ing the result intelligent cooperative 
effort the part the entire staff. The 
authors consistently uphold the dignity 
teaching profession; they not hesi- 
tate point out elements our national 
and community life which tend make 
more important than ever before the selec- 
tion and training outstanding high 
school teachers. 

University California 


TEACHING THE Mabel 
Louise The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 215 pp. $3.00. 

This beautifully written description 
generally accepted practices and teaching 
garten, The author recognizes the critical 
need for more competently prepared teach- 
ers for the great number young children 
that have been raising the enrollment peaks 
unprecedented heights the schools to- 
day. She sees the contemporary kinder- 
garten “sort no-man’s land [which 
has] long since discarded its original philos- 
ophy and [is] out harmony with 
present-day psychology.” Certainly, the 
emergency which has drafted into the field 
the services many ill-prepared teachers 
has tended reduce kindergarten teaching 
that uncritically following set pat- 
tern with understanding the basic 
principles involved. 

for the purpose giving the reader 
more precise understanding the what 
and how kindergarten teaching, thereby 
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eliminating some the vagueness and in- 
adequacies current procedures, that Miss 
Calkin has prepared this text. Organized 
about ten topics presented weekly 
group conferences, addressed both 
student teachers and their supervisors. The 
topics are very unevenly developed and 
there are number conspicuous omis- 
sions the text, but guide for student 
teachers may serve basis for review 
and preparation for the consideration 
many practical problems. The first chap- 
ter, “English the Kindergarten,” one 
the best topics under discussion. carries 
the following sub-heads: Story Telling, En- 
joyment Poetry, Books the Kinder- 
garten, Pictures, and Conversation. The 
chapter “Work Time” encourages the 
“creative” types activities. it, the au- 
thor assumes completely equipped kinder- 
garten room such the student teachers 
would undoubtedly find their teaching 
centers. these days emergency and 
temporary housing, however, one wonders 
the book would aid the resourcefulness 
the inexperienced teacher assigned teach 
over-flow group kindergarten children 
completely barren room. Such situa- 
tion would tax the resourcefulness even 
the most competent teacher, but, equipped 
with adequate guiding principles and 
knowledge the sources educational 
equipment for the five-year-olds, she should 
able devise recommend the needed 
furnishings equipment and guide the 
children the creative activities recom- 
mended. this text the whole problem 
housing and equipment conspicuous 
its 

For the supervisor, would seem that 
the problem approach conference dis- 
cussions with group cadet teachers 
would preferable this topical approach. 
The student teachers are being confronted 
with very real teaching problems, The au- 
thor aptly states some the more elemen- 
tary ones: “Many beginning teachers strug- 
gling with disciplinary problems look with 
amazement competent experienced 
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teacher and wonder what miracle she 
achieves smoothly functioning classroom 
and, “It must admitted that the 
beginning teacher herself sometimes 
unconscious cause disorder or, ““The 
hestitancies other teachers are almost 
invitation positive children assert them- 
selves.” The student then wants know 
WHY these things are so—“Was not 
born teacher?” When confronted 
with very concrete problems such these, 
the supervisor may help her most effectively 
assisting her resolve the problems and 
formulate principles guidance which 
may adapted meet any needs time, 
place, children involved. 

Teaching the Youngest text has 
much that commendable and creditable. 
What said well said, but presupposes 
definite kindergarten pattern. un- 
doubtedly based upon sound philosophy 
education, but unless the underlying 
principles are made articulate and the stu- 
dent’s inquiries become penetrating enough 
discover them, the procedures and prac- 
tices described may serve merely static 
models toward which strive. Even though 
the pattern good one, following any 
pattern tends toward conformity unless 
there also developed the student they 
why sound educational program well 


HELEN BECKER 
University Akron 


Education Kentucky, Frank Mc- 
Vey: University Kentucky Press, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 314 pp. $4.00. 
Kentucky was the second state 

added the original thirteen. Ten years 

before that action, John Filson offered 
provide her with school, but there may 
have been earlier, unrecorded schools the 

Kentucky country since permanent settle- 

ments were established 1775. Yet the 

book under review, which treats the whole 
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history Kentucky school education from 
pioneer days down December, 1948, 
dates “the real beginning public educa- 
tion” the state from 1870, and declares 
that “no general taxes were levied legis- 
lative act and compelling the support and 
the establishment public schools until 
1904” (p. 16). The book shows that the 
reasons for this condition affairs lie, 
always and everywhere, the location, 
topography, and resources the state and 
the people and their distribution, oc- 
cupations, and 

Not all the details the evolution 
education Kentucky could compressed 
within three hundred pages and one 
the merits the book that its author has 
known what omit. The antiquarian in- 
terest frontier times has been rigorously 
curbed that even Dr. Daniel Drake 
not mentioned. 

This not only well-balanced but also 
well-written book. One hopes that may 
read that may justify the author’s 
purpose enable the citizen “understand 
the errors the past and thus profit 
dealing with the problems the present” 
(Preface). The title, The Gates Open 
Slowly, was probably meant serve notice 
that this not dry-as-dust book. 
firmly knit story told fluently and simply. 

Among the more dramatic these 
seventeen chapters are three which deal 
with the growth higher education and 
especially the sections dealing with Tran- 
sylvania, Kentucky University, the land- 
grant college, and finally the University 
Kentucky. One candid chapter deals with 
the education Negroes. this chapter 
and particularly the one teacher train- 
ing, the reviewer feels that the author has 
been too conservative also the treat- 
ment teachers’ salaries. may curi- 
ous that what seems the most exciting 
chapter the book deals with what now 
dead issue, the anti-evolution controversy 
when William Jennings Bryan theartened 
dry the teaching science these 
United States, including Kentucky. 
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The book well documented and there 
index. Several appendices are included. 
One these deals with out-of-school edu- 
cation and might well have been expanded 
into chapter. The author was for almost 
quarter century president the 
fessional historian. This the final secret 
how prepare write history edu- 
cation 


Goop 
The Ohio State University 


GOVERNMENT 
AMERICAN AND GOVERN- 


Thomas Crowell Company. $4.40. 


Much has been written concerning the 
spiritual conquest America—of the clash 
Western civilization with the autochtho- 
nous cultures this hemisphere, the sub- 
jugation the various ethnic groups, and 
the imposition upon the oborigines new 
religion. Relatively little has been said 
the political penetration 
though compared with spiritual influences 
the political conquest was undoubtedly 
deeper and more lasting. Nothing took 
firmer root Latin America than the 
Spanism system government. 

able chapter this book, “Dictators 
and Democrats,” will aid the reader 
understanding some Latin American tradi- 
tions which are handicap democracy. 
Even after political independence from the 
Spanish government was achieved the 
Latin American countries were quick 
realize that this was not enough. The order 
imposed the leaders the emancipation 
differed very little from that which Spain 
had established. What had happened was 
mere change power; Creoles had taken 
the place the Spanish ruling classes and 
the social status remained had been 
colonial times. Army and clergy enjoyed 
their old privileges—among them the right 
rule the minds and bodies their 
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countrymen. Furthermore, the new repub- 
lics, freed from colonial rule, adopted 
charters which combined the Declaration 
the Rights Man with the machinery 
the Constitution the United States. 
And yet may rightfully stated that 
nowhere except Latin America are con- 
stitutions more elaborate less observed. 
fact, Professor Macdonald says that 
democracy ideal with the Latin 

The chapters, Rise 
Democracy,” and “Argentina—The Rise 
constitute well-informed, sober, 
and thoughtful account the coming 
power the government and its 
Professor Macdonald has done 
especially effective job selecting and 
marshalling the details relating his topic. 
traces the background the Greater 
Argentina point view, and gives.a good 
forthright analysis the political and eco- 
nomic conditions whereby the Argentine 
dream freedom from the domination 
foreign capital has been realized large 

Although the governmental structure 
each the southern republics con- 
sidered, four countries, Argentina, Brazil, 
Mexico, and Chile, have special chapters 
devoted their governments; suffrage, 
elections, the president, national administra- 
tion, congress, the courts, and local govern- 
ment, The titles other chapters give 
accurate summary the contents the 
book. They are follows: “Brazil—From 
Empire Republic,” New 
State,” New Regime,” 
“Mexico—Revolutionary Years,” “Mexico 
—Evolutionary Years,” “Chile—Turbu- 
lent Democracy,” Picturesque Peru,” “Cul- 
tured Colombia,” Venezuela,” 
“Exotic Ecuador,” “Utopian Uruguay,” 
“Primitive Paraguay,” “Bleak Bolovia,” 
Cuba,” “The Island Haiti,” 
and “Central America.” 

Although the political parts the narra- 
tive take the most prominent place, there 
element Latin American life which 
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does not receive some attention—economic, 
social, cultural. The race problem not 
omitted, though its importance might have 
warranted somewhat more attention. The 
state education and the laws and decrees 
designed improve are discussed. The 
gradual tendency towards religious freedom 
indicated, 

Among the several typographical errors 
are Araucanian (p. 279) and without (p. 
296). Attention should called the very 
useful chart the end cover, “Latin 
American Governments Glance.” Also 
worthy comment the impressive ap- 
pearance the volume. Handsomely 
printed, with striking use gold letter- 
ing the red stiff cover, worthy 
monument important study Latin 
American politics and government. 

Epna 
The University Wyoming 


THE THE BLIND, George 
Counts and Nucia Lodge. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 386 pp. $4.00. 

This deeply disquieting book but 
one all freedom-loving people must read 
they are understand the peril they face 
the purpose and temper the men who 
rule Soviet Russia. 

The first part the book gives ac- 
count the history, structure, leadership, 
basic ideology, goals, and world outlook 
the All-Union Communist Party. Later 
chapters document the Soviet system mind 
control, The concluding chapter views Rus- 
sian tyranny the perspectives history 
and suggests certain policies the American 
people should adopt meet the world 
crisis. 

clear that the men who shape the 
policies the Soviet Union terms 
the philosophy dialectical materialism 
and interpretation history—his- 
torical materialism—which this philosophy 
yields when applied the record human 
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affairs. Dialectical materialism 
cal materialism are complex systems 
thought that point always one conclusion: 
throughout the world. This triumph 
communism inevitable the stars 
their course, the very nature 
things, writ the very structure 
matter. The men the Kremlin have 
apocalyptic vision the future, future 
which communism under Russian direc- 
tion and leadership will engulf the world. 
this profound faith the ultimate 
triumph communism that conditions 
Russian policy and morality—a policy and 
morality that will employ any means the 
desired Policy may veer whatever 
direction the power structure the world 
may for the moment dictate but one 
can doubt its ultimate course. Morality 
anything that will promote the cause 
communism, the violation inter- 
national agreement, the falsification fact, 
the betrayal friendship, the degredation 
the human spirit, the destruction life 
itself. 

During the war the power structure 
the world was such that Soviet leaders ap- 
parently felt that they would have ac- 
commodate foreoign policy for time 
more friendly attitude towards the Western 
democracies. the end the war, how- 
ever, the Soviets found themselves 
much more powerful position than they had 
anticipated and profound shift policy 
was already under way. The time was now 
propitious for outward thrust power 
which might carry communism throughout 
the world. strengthen the home front 
for this powerful outward thrust the men 
the Politburo felt they must call their 
service every activity which the human 
mind deploys itself; the entire cultural ap- 
paratus from humor science 
brought under strict control. 

Professor Counts and Mr. Lodge docu- 
ment fully the perfectly ruthless way 
which the Central Committee has forced 
the leaders every field thought ex- 
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pression—literature, drama, music, science, 
education—to bring their intelligence and 
their art the service communism. 
Ideological and political neutrality not 
tolerated the imagination the poet, 
the compositions the musicians, the 
creative work the dramatist, the ex- 
perimental findings the geneticist, the 
conception the structure matter 
the physicist, even the wit the circus 
clown. Any intellectual who places freedom 
mind and personal integrity above party 
loyalty dangerous and will liquidated 
with “the utmost severity, brutality, and 
cruelty.” 

This book recommended all who are 
interested Russian history, the struc- 
ture thought that underlies the Russian 
ideological system, the practical opera- 
tion home and abroad the entire 
scheme things for which the small group 
men who shape Russian Policy stand. 

University Chicago and University 


HISTORY 


Calvin Pease. The University Chicago 
Press. 260 pp. $5.00. 
aghan. The University Chicago Press. 
210 pp. $5.00. 

These two volumes, issued 1949, are 
appropriate fiftieth anniversary 
tions the State Historical Society. 
The late Theodore Calvin Pease was 
president and for many years director 
the Society; Jay Monaghan editor 
its Journal and State Historian. Both men 
have won general recognition for their 
contributions historical knowledge. 

The Story Illinois was first published 
readable history embodying the re- 
sults the latest research.” This revised 
edition carries forward the author’s original 
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purpose and treatment 
chapter “The Illinois the Present,” 
and incorporating some alterations 
conformity with recent historical findings 
and emphases. Yet the emphasis remains 
early history. Some fifty pages are 
given the present century and half 
many cover the story from the end the 
Civil War 1900. the other hand, 
175 pages are required relate the earlier 
Political and economic develop- 
ments get major attention, though there 
admirable treatment social and cultural 
history the chapters Frontier” 
and late Nineteenth Century “Social and 
Economic Developments.” Four topics re- 
ceive the bulk the space. The first the 
romantic story the successive occupations 
the country the French, Eng- 
lish and Americans, and takes from the 
heroic days exploration the equally 
heroic conquest the Northwest George 
Rogers Clark. The second principal topic 
the growth the frontier settle- 
ment through statehood and beyond, and 
includes summary and western 
politics the period. Third compara- 
tively full treatment the slavery con- 
troversy and the two great antago- 
nists, Douglas and Lincoln. The final theme 
the great transformation between 1850 
and 1890 “from simple frontier rural 
community industrial state, with large 
cities growing into mighty ones cities have 
never before grown the world’s history.” 
The text straight-forward and readable 
for all the history compresses, and will 
doubt continue for many more years 
serve admirably its purpose providing 
brief but incisive history great state. 
This Illinois provides excellent com- 
panion volume. attractive book, 
generously proportioned, printed heavy 
gloss paper, with mostly full-page pictures 
—altogether distinct credit the Uni- 
versity Chicago Press. it, Mr. Mona- 
ghan has endeavored tell the history 
Illinois pictures. These are grouped into 
six sections: before Statehood,” 
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“The Pioneer “Age Experi- 
ment,” “Reconstruction,” comes 
Age,” and “The New Order.” Brief 
comments provide necessary identification, 
and point give context the pictures, 
but the main they are permitted tell 
their own story. Most them are photo- 
graphs, though number sketches and 
paintings are reproduced. 
portray many aspects Illinois life and 
history: the characteristic landscape; coun- 
tryside and metropolis; pioneers and urban 
mobs; personalities, pastimes and inven- 
tions; wars and other devastations; homes, 
shops, farms and factories; county fairs and 
world expositions; corn, hogs 
scrapers. one sense they course 
tell good deal about the prairie state. 
what extent they will communicate 
sense its history will probably depend 
how much one who views these pictures 
knows about it. This particularly true 
the earlier chapters, mostly confined 
buildings and portraits and historic spots 
which, however interesting, can hardly 
said themselves tell much story 
greatly illuminate the past. Little sense 
movements and continuity, historical 
evolution, can come from static views 
men and monuments. the other hand, 
sequences such those illustrating the 
development transportation Chi- 
cago afford vivid insights 
growth and change. Whatever the merits 
“pictorial history,” everyone will find this 
collection pictures graphic, sometimes 
humorous, sometimes dramatic, and gener- 
ally absorbing volume. 

DUNN 
New York State University 
Potsdam State Teachers College 


LITERATURE 
FOR Third Edition. 
Edited Oscar James Campbell, 
Justine Van Gundy and Caroline 
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Shrodes. The Macmillan Co. 951 pages, 

Price $4.00. 

Never before our history have our 
young people needed guidance they need 
today. The more they can sure that 
there authority and experience behind the 
discussions designed give them basis for 
finding themselves, the more secure they 
will feel asking their questions and laying 
bare their needs their attempt fit into 
the present day world. Young people have 
long turned books find answer 
their problems and their own lack under- 
standing, but too often has been frus- 
trating search because they did not know 
how where look. 

The editors Patterns for Living have 
expressed the hope that they have fulfilled 
that need the college student, and they 
have done exceptional job the notable 
selection writing from the past and the 
present. They seemed keep the back- 
ground and experience young student 
mind remarkably well, for any youth 
would have stubbornly disinterested, 
especially wary the older generation, 
not find something interest him 
individual the materials presented. 

The editors have been wise selecting 
many different types writing, and 
would difficult for anyone, any age, 
read far without finding something which 
would arouse some pointed personal re- 
actions. Selections from fiction, essay, non- 
fiction, poetry, and the drama more 
than that, that they make young stu- 
dent realize, consciously unconsciously, 
that there something for him indi- 
vidual the many forms expression 
the great writers. 

Specifically, the selections might well 
have been just careful excellent 
writings with which might well for any 
young person become acquainted. But 
long years experience with youth indi- 
cate that Campbell, Van Gundy and 
Shrodes, their editing, kept the needs 
the late adolescent and the young adult 
before them marked degree. Organi- 
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zing the material they have done should 
help direct the thinking and discussion into 
specific channels, and clarify the intent 
each author The writings offered 
for contemplation under 
“Personal Relationships,” “The World 
Science,” “The Appeal Religion,” and 
“The Role Education” 
understanding and even form solution 
many the problems young person 
faces his home and his environment 
his effort grow and stand alone 
Such writers Lincoln Steffens, 
Sherwood Anderson, Eve Curie, Karl Men- 
niger, Thomas Wolfe and Vincent Sheean 
speak directly their youthful readers. 
These and the others will arouse both 
thoughtful contemplation and controversy, 
which good. 

Other sections the collection are 
equally valuable, although possibly 
more abstract. World the Senses 
and Nature,” and “The Arts,” will give 
the student much search for himself. 
Arnold Bennett’s “Seeing Life,” Richard 
Wright’s “Moments Living,” and Max- 
well Anderson’s “The Arts Motive 
Power,” and the many others, are not 
read and passed over lightly. 

Finally, there are the readings for which 
every young person searching today, be- 
cause they present discuss that which 
basic our individual and group phi- 
losophy, and consequence, our country 
and its government. The sections devoted 
“Tdeas Liberty and Democracy,” “The 
Challenge Democracy,” “War and 
Peace,” and “The World Tomorrow” 
will start many discussion, and they 
not answer all the questions which the 
readers might have, least such writers 
Benet, Steinbeck, Chisholm, Hellman, 
Dos Passos, and the others cannot read 
without students gaining broader base for 
their own thinking. 

The organized questions for study and 
discussion the end the book will 
helpful student and teacher alike. There 
may something which has been mis- 
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understood, missed altogether, and the 
editor’s suggestions should give additional 
impetus reading and class study without 
any way halting the individual thinking 
and contribution interpretation. The 
bibliographies given for further reading 
should be, always most helpful. 

all, this third edition Patterns for 
Living should give young student feeling 
close relationship with authors, and 
guide him into further reading the litera- 
ture his day for both the pure pleasure 
reading and for the growth himself 
person. 


VAUGHAN-EAMES 
State Teachers College 
Newark, 


AND WALT WHITMAN, 
Inner Sanctum Edition, Edited Louis 
Untermeyer, Simon and Schuster, 1224 
pp. $5.00. 

The Inner Sanctum Whitman 
magnificent jumbo package. Whitmania! 
Whitmania! 1224 page “must” for 
Whitmaniacs. wealth well-done and 
well-selected material under one roof. Com- 
erado! Here’s book—and man. Our 
great American rhapsodist “total presen- 
tation.” 

Features the volume are: the blurb, 
this instance not quite what Mr. Webster 
suggests. Mr. Schuster’s foreword, sharp- 
ened nice point. ““Acknowledgements,” 
never hairbreadth escape. “In Praise 
Whitman” served with antidote 
senting Opinions.” “Keynotes,” delectable 
characteristic snatches from Leaves 
Grass. Mr. Untermeyer’s 25,000 word 
biographical and critical. 
The Deathbed Edition “Leaves.” “An- 
nexes.” “The Prose,” including 
preface the 1855 Edition his poetry, 
“An American Primer,” “Specimen Days,” 
and collection Whitman 

Book Two “About Walt Whitman,” 
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pros and cons plenty, English and Ameri- 
can, contemporary and later. His detractors 
needed reminded that genius flaunts 
whatever laws there be. Untermeyer’s sixty- 
six page sketch Whitman provides good 
introduction the miscellany that the 
volume contains. whets the appetite for 
rereading the poetry. The poet 
democracy, the man the barbaric yawp 
who “luxuriated verbosity,” neatly 
done. Much the same service has been 
rendered Emory Halloway and others. 

Whitman was influenced Emerson, 
Rousseau, George Sand, and The Bible. 
influenced Wolfe, Crane, Ezra Pound, 
Sandburg, and others. 

poet who completely broke with 
tradition Whitman did presents difficul- 
ties the generation which appears, 
the reader who approaches him without 
the background material which the Inner 
Sanctum Edition provides. 
against the genteel tradition. was 
exponent the inarticulate hordes and 
spiritually dispossessed. was mere 
exhilarating whiff; was torrential. The 
English woman who fell love with Whit- 
man said his poetry: had not dreamed 
that words could cease words, and be- 
come electric streams like these.” 

His early disciples hailed him new 
voice. far form and spirit were 
concerned was beholden neither the 
past nor Europe. prophet democracy 
had risen new country. was ex- 
coriated. was imitated. impressive 
epic youthful civilization had been born. 

John Burroughs, listed the Inner 
Sanctum Edition one the disciples 
Whitman, made memorable remark 
about Whitman’s poetry “Leaves Grass,” 
said, “requires large perspective; you 
must not get your face too near the book.” 

Probably the main value the Inner 
Sanctum Whitman lies the fact that 
have under one cover all 
“aids” understanding and apprecia- 
tion “Leaves Grass.” 

The enthusiasms Emerson, Thoreau, 
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Alcott, Rossetti, Swinburne, O’Connor, 
Burroughs, Henry James, Santayana, 
Lanier, Van Wyck Brooks, Law- 
rence, Mumford, Mark Doren, 
Emory Halioway, and many others whose 
evaluations are included, 
Probably should said that 
Whitman’s own writings comprise two- 
thirds the volume. 

Whitman library one volume. Not 
just another book. 

State College 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


TRENDs LITERATURE Joseph 
Shipley. Philosophical Library, New 
York. 457 pp. $4.75. 

This book considers the literature 
western Europe and America illustrative 
two moods:” Concern with particu- 
lars, separate individuals; variety,” “B: 
Concern with universals, the collective 
unity, the general law essence. any 
period, this basic attitude divided accord- 
ing one has (1) Prime regard for nature 
(as all-inclusive) (2) Prime regard for 
man, apart and above and free.” (p.12). 
This pattern worked out briefly for the 
Classical (pp. 21-27), the Neo-Classical 
(pp. 31-54) especially England and 
France; and the Romantic Rebellion (pp. 
with Goethe summary. The 
medieval period scarcely mentioned, 
Chaucer for instance receiving only three 
passing references. However (p. the 
author states his interest mainly our 
times, appears the fuller treatment 
given Symbolism (pp. 139-189), cen- 
tered about Baudelaire, George Sand and 
Whitman; Twain Turmoil Today (pp. 
and Other Fields (pp. 323- 
386), which not only literature con- 
sidered but also art, philosophy, politics, 
propaganda, etc. etc. The Notes add dis- 
cussions some length the predictability 
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rejection individualism and his emphasis 
communism (pp. 415-423), and 
modern painting and sculpture (pp. 424- 
437), The conclusion drawn from 
discussion the contemporary scene is: “Be- 
yond Victorian compromise and Symbolist 
fusion, our age stresses the social, the 
natural, the universal, the essence not the 
not the many facts but the 
single core.” (p. 322). And the summary 
the whole book follows: “When 
events order, realism exhibits the victims; 
romanticism displays the heroes. When the 
essence reigns, humanism sets anthropo- 
centric, therefore moral, standards; ultra- 
ism seeks the bared core all things. The 
romantic and the humanist, concerned with 
man, tend link the beautiful with the 
good; the realist and the ultraist, intent 
the wide range actuality, bind rather 
the beautiful with the True art 
arises any period, from either point 
view approaching the center, suggesting the 
universal within the individual, out the 
abstract and the general leading our- 
selves” (p. 312). 

These generalisations are supported 
references great number writers, 
artists, and critics, curious variety 
importance. The book written figura- 
tive style, sometimes alliterative and rhetori- 
cal, sometimes colloquial, which will attract 
some readers and repel others. The passage 
just cited hardly illustrates it; few sectional 
headings may serve brief examples: 
Imagination snaps the reins; Emotion 
flowers;—and goes seed; Art gives 
round-trip from life; Freud’s finger 
probes; The senses make sense; America 
strikes the band; Realism rips the skin; 
God faces both ways, etc. This does not 
always make for clarity. More trouble- 
some often lack definite reference. 
Some citations are precise and dated. Others 
are left unmarked. For instance, out 
twelve citations, pp. 335-340, only five 
are dated discussion materialism, 
subject which dates are certainly signifi- 
cant. There index but hardly 
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depended on. prefatory note warns, 
“Subjects that receive major consideration 
are not listed here, e.g., art, realism, 
romanticism, symbolism, poetry. For these 
consult the table contents; read the 
book.” This not much help even one 
who has read the book. For example, there 
are, spite the note, six references the 
index Art, but they not include fine 
one (p. 347) the increased need for art 
science increases its own field: “If fire 
illuminates the ground for radius three 
feet, the circumference twilight about 
nineteen. Build bigger fire: you may see 
twice far, but you have twice consider- 
able contact with the darkness. Until 
that bright impossible day when all knowl- 
edge compassed within man’s mind, the 
happiest gains science but enrich the field 
for art.” The book does furnish suggestive 
and consistently thought out over-all pattern 
modern literature, but controversial 
detail and hardly the only possible one. 

University Colorado 


PHILOSOPHY 


THE PERENNIAL SCOPE PHILOSOPHY 
Karl Jaspers. Philosophical Library. 
183 pp. $3.00. 

This volume consists series six 
lectures, all but one which were de- 
livered the author the University 
Basel July, 1947. The lectures are en- 
titled “What Philosophical 
“Contents Philosophical Faith,” 
“Philosophy and Religion,” “Philosophy 
and Anti-philosophy,” and Philosophy 
the Future.” 

sincere manner and positive fashion 
the author tells the reader that the enduring 
function philosophy the pursuit 
eternal truth. Truth, says, what joins 
together, and has its origin com- 
munication. Communication “faith our 
potentiality live together, speak to- 
gether, and through this togetherness 
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find our way the truth, and hereby finally 
become authentically ourselves. carry 
communication all its possibilities closer 
realization the daily labor philoso- 
phy.” 

Philosophy the never ending, never 
wholly successful task transcending the 
finite, aspiring attain the meaning 
life beyond all worldly purposes. the 
task philosophy help man understand 
the “primal source” his being, appre- 
ciate the “Comprehensive,” which tran- 
scends the phenomenal world space and 
time. the function philosophy help 
keep from being swallowed our 
interests the finite, from pursuing the 
false ends relativity, from making the 
mistake thinking that man the measure 
all things and that being encompassed 
his own experience. Philosophy help 
avoid becoming lost the finiteness 
the present moment. When philosophy ful- 
fills its function results peace mind 
that comes with the realization that man 
heart one with the universe, and the 
attainment God. 

The attainment transcending insight 
found through the practice philosophical 
Faith “life out the Compre- 
hensive, guidance and fulfillment through 
the Comprehensive.” Faith the level 
empirical existence “something akin 
instinct,” the level pure consciousness 
“certainty,” and the level mind 
“conviction.” 

Jaspers mentions contents philo- 
sophical faith three propositions: is,” 
“There absolute imperative,” and 
“The world ephemeral stage between 
God and existence.” states that certainty 
the existence God not scientifically 
verifiable, and premise, not result 
philosophical activity; that the existence 
the absolute essential element faith 
and not matter cognition, and that the 
phenomenality the empirical world 
basic insight philosophical thought, not 
empirically verifiable, and known only 
act transcendence. 
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regards the nature man, Jaspers 
states that man both body and soul, finite 
and infinite. finite the object in- 
quiry the sciences. infinite, and at- 
tains freedom, when relates his life 
the world transcendence, when steps 
beyond the boundaries his finite self and 
becomes aware that man not derived from 
something else, but “is the base all 
things.” 

his lecture religion Jaspers states 
that religion tends become crystallized 
dictums, dogmas, cults, and rites; and 
that must avoid confusing such crystal- 
lized manifestations with the essence re- 
ligious experience, which found 
study all religions, and results 
depth truth which transcends the truth 
any The philosopher can not ignore 
the great wisdom the Bible but seeks 
transcend it. 

Jaspers labels mode 
living and thinking which the sources 
faith without which philosophy must lose 
its meaning appear abandoned, The 
varieties anti-philosophy assume the form 
attitude that asserts that the empirical world 
real not ephemeral, and which denies 
transcendence. worship power energy 
any form which may manifest it- 
self, for example great men, set 
man his finite nature the be-all and 
end-all living, deny the reality 
the transcendent are ways living based 
upon philosophical unbelief. 

Jaspers’ views expressed this book 
are democratic, much his philosophy 
suggests deep and abiding love man. 
warns against the tendency which has 
occurred again and again history 
supreme end and once and for all some 
particular value life philosophy; and 
the same time tells that the tran- 
scendent the eternal will not itself reveal 
any ends toward which man should strive. 
places faith man, sees man “im- 
mediately the base all 
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Nevertheless Jaspers minimizes the im- 
portance man viewed from his finite 
aspects, and minimizes the ability science 
arrive understanding man. While 
says that science deals with man his 
empirical aspect, and that “science and 
philosophy must join hands guide 
the path authentic truth,” concerned 
point out that man “as whole can never 
become the object scientific investiga- 
tion.” 

the thinking some, such emphasis 
upon the transcendent the expense the 
empirical results sterile philosophy. 
should, true, keep open the paths the 
wordless areas human experience, and 
should have deep and abiding 
piety.” But should not give the right 
way the development empirical man? 
Must not commit ourselves whole- 
heartedly certain values, particularly the 
democratic way life, man retain 
freedom Jaspers conceives it? The battle 
for democracy has not been won every- 
where, once and for all. 

Out and out loyalty any such end, with 
priority given the actualization values 
and ideals that arise out everyday living, 
the expense concern with the tran- 
scendental, seems type “anti-phi- 
losophy” which Jaspers warns avoid. 

Jaspers’ philosophy, and “anti-philoso- 
phy” with its primary concern for the de- 
velopment empirical man the so-called 
phenomenal world, spell two conflicting 
views life. Even though difficult even 
for the person trained philosophy grasp 
his meaning, because the abstruseness 
his style, Jaspers does admirable job 
this volume presenting one side living 
issue philosophy. Which these con- 
question which every reader must ultimately 
answer for himself. 

RAMSDEN 
State Teachers College 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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Factors EDUCATION 
Henry Beaumont and Freeman Glenn 
Macomber. McGraw-Hill Company. 
308 pp. $3.00. 

“The only satisfactory educational pro- 
gram one which differences are 
recognized and every effort made ad- 
just the curriculum the nature and needs 
short, teaching children, not subjects.” 

This quotation from the last chapter 
Psychological Factors Education key- 
note the content and organization the 
book. The authors have planned text that 
easily adaptable almost any beginning 
course group students educational 
equally well suited for in- 
dividual teachers study groups for in- 
service education, 

The authors assume that persons using 
the text will have completed 
course general psychology, therefore little 
attention given discussion the 
physiological basis learning. One chapter 
devoted almost exclusively overview 
organic bases behavior; the other 
twelve chapters are used apply psycho- 
logical knowledge educational problems 
and processes public schools, Such prob- 
lems motivation, guidance, general and 
special needs boys and girls, and discipline 
are quite thoroughly discussed. Effects 
learning and personality emotional dis- 
turbances, successes, and failures are given 
much attention. One full chapter devoted 
the troublesome problem relating 
meaningful school experiences individual 
needs and abilities. 

order make reading and study more 
purposeful, each chapter introduced with 
several problems, solutions which may 
determined careful study the chap- 
ter content. Self-evaluation exercises provide 
excellent opportunity for guided review 
and re-study. The final chapter the text 
specific applications psychological princi- 
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ples school problems, and the self-evalua- 
tion exercise poses twenty-one problem 
situations which require considerable thought 
and organization knowledge. This chap- 
ter alone would excellent point 
departure for in-service study group. 

For teachers students who have 
sound background general psychology 
and who desire thorough, comprehensive 
treatment the application psychological 
principles and knowledge real school 
problems, the authors Psychological 
Factors Education have produced ex- 
cellent text. 

ALLBRITTEN 

Northwestern State College Louisiana 


RELIGION 


(Including Some 
Living Primitive Religions) edited 
Vergilius Ferm. The Philosophical Li- 
brary. 392 pp. $7.50. 

Dr. Vergilius Ferm, Editor’s pref- 
ace Forgotten Religions, asserts that one’s 
religious response based two factors: his 
ability “to adjust himself whatever comes 
within his reach and ken pay atten- 
tion shadows, perspectives far beyond 
his grasp” and the fact that “the world... 
the kind that stimulates the response which 
characteristically religious.” “The reli- 
gious man,” says, aware something 
more than the routine naked existence 
and responds that awareness. has 
taken into his purview slice his environ- 
ment bigger than himself and larger than 
his work-a-day world; and peculiarly 
adapted psychologically react that 
larger environment.” Though all religions, 
from the most primitive the most highly 
ethical, stem from these two factors, Ferm 
believes that “the expression” individual 
people give depends “upon the social 
environment into which” 
“was born and reared.” “Religions reflect 
the culture and environment which they 
are set.” 
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Forgotten Religions highly condensed 
account the religions primitive com- 
munities which existed the far-distant past 
and few the present. Each chapter 
the book essay written recognized 
authority the area covered and contains 
the most recent research the field. Here 
are such well known scholars Phyllis 
Ackerman (Mrs. Arthur Pope), Samuel 


Mercer, Leo Oppenheim, Hans Gustav 


Guterbock, Charles Robinson, Jr., Leland 
Clifton Wyman, and An-che, men- 
tion only few. All are position 
speak with authority the fields their 
essays. 

The book consists essays the more 
less primitive religions ancient Egypt, 
Sumaria, Assyria, and Babylon, the 
Hittites and the Canaanites, ancient Greece, 
Tibet, the Australian aborigines, South 
American Indians, the Eskimos, the Navaho 
Indians, and the Hopi Indians. There are 
also essays dealing with the dawn reli- 
gion, the mystery religions Greece, 
Mithraism, Manichaeism, Mazdakism, 
Shamanism, and the religion the early 
Norse. 

course, much has been omitted that 
the reader would like see included, but, 
Ferm points out, selection must made 
keep the book within justifiable limits and 
the advice experts must considered. 
This selection wide and varied, supplying 
material that interest and value and 
whets the appetite the reader for more. 

The editor tells that preparing the 
volume has sought present scholarly 
material the level “the average reader 
curious enough make exploration 
such subject.” This reviewer sorry 
say that most the essays has failed. 
The material scholarly, far too scholarly 
for the average reader. When, for example 
dealing with Hittite Religion, the author 
gives detailed accounts gods and their 
functions along with their varied names, the 
average reader finds himself plowing 
through detail which is, possibly, interest 
scholar the field specialization but 
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has interest for the lay reader. 

The book scholarly work, presenting 
for the first time research material these 
early religions. conclusive evidence that 
religions, though expressions the cultures 
which they have grown, are similar 
suggest common origin man’s 
nature and his more less common en- 
Further, the material hum- 
bling. Although “forgotten,” many these 
religions were phases very high 
The fact that they are “forgotten” brings 
ask the question whether the religion 
our own culture will not “forgotten” 
future millennia. Indeed, these religions 
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changed, dropping here and adding there, 
Christianity, Mohammedanism, Bud- 
dhism, Confucianism, and other living re- 
ligions are changing, the old dieing and the 
new being born. 

Dr. Ferm and his collaborators have 
made real contribution this most 
fascinating area man’s understanding. 
However, one cannot but wish that more 
the interest the “average reader” had 
been incorporated into the writing this 
book. 


Jr. 
Brooklyn College 


LANGUAGE THE BASE 


Those only are capable ascent art and music who are born with 
imagination and emotional capacity. Acquisition technique must 
begin relatively early. with adaptation literature; and the tech- 
nical application the progressive assimilation language 
breadth and depth, which must take place with relative fulness before 
the college years. matter hard, cold fact all teachers what- 
ever fields are distressingly handicapped they have not learned 
high school ruminate intelligently upon the phenomena lan- 
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Brief Browsings Books 


The Integrated School Art Program 
Leon Loyal Winslow now its second 
edition, the first having been published ten 
years ago. covers the art program from 
kindergarten college. The program sug- 
gested neither simply traditional nor radi- 
cal, but well-balanced one which re- 
lates art life experiences. planned 
coordinate the aesthetic philosophy with 
the philosophy the social studies and other 
areas the modern school curriculum. 
Detailed plans are given with many ex- 
amples progressive art education 
carried both large and small school 
this second edition there are 
many new illustrations, problems, exercises, 
and questions which have replaced the older 
materials and bring the book abreast the 
modern point view education. There 
are many illustrations black and white 
and There are more than four 
hundred pages the volume which 
admirably adapted for use textbook. 
Published The McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., priced $4.50. 

Man and This Mysterious Universe 
new book issued The Philosophical Li- 
brary. Its author Brynjolf native 
Norway. The book aims synthesize the 
many aspects modern civilization, cover- 
ing science, art, education, well every- 
day life. The price set for this volume 170 
pages $3.75. 

The Pilgrimage Modern Man 
Stringfellow Barr remarkably clear dis- 
cussion Western Civilization. his pref- 
ace the author sets the pattern the book 
forcefully. “Every generation compelled 
its own experience ask itself new 
questions about what preceding generations 
have done and suffered, and answer 
those questions rewriting history,” 
writes. And, consistently, 


facts terms world government and 
world peace. The style vivid and dra- 
matic, and gives one perspective past 
events terms the probable future. Har- 
court, Brace and Company sell this 355- 
page book for $4.00. 

UNESCO Today brings information 
about this important organization date. 
The first part the monograph emphasizes 
the international aspects the organization. 
The second section exhibits the growth 
UNESCO the United States. Single copies 
are priced ten cents. However, club 
leaders, speakers, school officials, librarians, 
and teachers may secure free from the 
UNESCO Relations Staff, Department 
State, Washington 25, D.C. 

The Field Scientific Work 
UNESCO another monograph 
pages. shows how scientists maintain con- 
tact, exchange information, and provide for 
the dissemination scientific knowledge. 
This pamphlet will make one aware the 
far-flung program intellectual coopera- 
tion through science which being made 
available through UNESCO. The price 
thirty cents. may secured from the 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27, New York, the dis- 
tributing center for all UNESCO publica- 
tions. 

Hunnicutt Answering Chil- 
dren’s Questions gives much sound advice 
parents and teachers. This monograph 
clear, quality which characterizes the en- 
esting. The illustrations have human quality. 
written language easily understand- 
able. The Bureau Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, sells the fifty-two page 
pamphlet for sixty cents. 


The SRA Self-Scorer device for im- 
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mediate scoring. Correct answers show im- 
mediately through bright red dot the 
hole where the answer punched. There 
special classroom quantity price one 
for $1.50; more for $1.25 each; 
more, $1.00 each. Answer sheets sell 
for $1.00 package twenty-five. Science 
Research Associates, 228 Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago are the distributors. 

World History Our Own 
the first three volumes which summarize 
the history the world from 1900 1950. 
has 300 photographs, maps and cartoons. 
The author, Quincy Howe, news analyst 
and commentator CBS radio and televi- 
sion programs, integrates the events the 
early part this century this definitive 
treatment. Educated and 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, has been 
magazine editor, editor-in-chief 
publishing company, and author books 
such Blood Cheaper than Water and 
The News and How Understand It. 
brilliant style and careful analysis facts 
interprets the moving events the modern 
world. The volume has 668 pages. sells 
for $5.00. may secured from Simon 
and Schuster, the publishers. 

The Improvement Practical 
gence reprint volume published 
earlier the National Society College 
Teachers Education. basic con- 
tribution educational philosophy. The 
authors are Bruce Raup, George 
Axtelle, Kenneth Benne, and 
Othanel Smith. seen the authors the 
student’s intelligence process which 
involves the whole person including intellect, 
desire, understanding and the will act, 
and one which has its central task de- 
velopment dynamic relationship be- 
tween knowledge and action. Harper and 
Brothers are the publishers. The volume 
contains 283 pages and sells for $4.00. 

Goals for American Education 
symposium edited Lyman Bryson, Louis 
Finkelstein and which 
published Harper and Brothers. con- 
tains the papers which were presented 


the Ninth Conference Science, Philoso- 
phy and Religion September, 1948. The 
nineteen papers and the discussions which 
followed their presentation form good 
survey the thinking leading educators 
our country. The papers are the fields 
the conference, and are vital contribu- 
tions. The more than five hundred pages 
are rich source materials philosophy. 
The price $5.00. 

Student Teaching the Elementary 
School has its authors three members 
The Department Education Ohio 
State University: James Burr, Lowry 
Harding, and Leland Jacobs. 
436 pages the authors have brought to- 
gether much valuable material splendidly 
organized. addressed the student 
terms his goals and interests. 
excellent guide. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., publish the volume. 

Living Literature for Oral Interpreta- 
tion selection materials from fifty-five 
noted authors under the editorship 
Moiree Compere, the Department 
Speech, Dramatics, and Radio Education, 
Michigan State College. Mrs. Compere’s 
selections are broad and comprehensive and 
her work shows scholarly appreciation 
literature importance. There good 
bibliography. This book, listed $3.00 has 
446 pages. published Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc. 

Jewish Schools Poland, 1919-39 
from the King’s Crown Press, division 
the Columbia University Press. has 105 
pages. The price $2.25. The author 
this doctoral dissertation writes her pref- 
ace: present this study with the hope that 
may record part the intellectual 
struggle and aspirations Polish Jewry— 
people who were caught historic 
trap which many ultimately 
while memory still fresh.” The 
book gives clear exposition conditions 
phase education Central Europe. 

Psychology Adolescence Luella 
Cole third edition book which has 
had wide appeal and use. The present 
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volume has more recent and more complete 
studies replacing some outdated former 
editions. added feature this edition 
list novels illustrating problems 
adolescent growth. added help 
appendix which includes suggested questions 
and exercises, from which the instructor 
may select items which are useful student 
exercises. Rinehart and Company, Inc., 
published the volume 636 pages $4.00. 

Faculty Personnel Policies Higher 
Education presents current practices its 
field. Forty-six colleges and universities 
were visited the author studied his 
problem, third selected from each the 
three groups, liberal arts colleges, endowed 
universities, and state universities. The 
topics reported the study include ap- 
practices and policies, opportunities teach- 
ing and research, term appointment and 
separation from the staff, tenure and retire- 
ment, leaves absence and conditions 
work, staff planning, organization staff 
problems, and essential conditions for de- 
velopment and maintenance able 
faculty. This essential book for the 
administrator higher education. Harper 
and Brothers are the publishers; the price 
$3.00. There are 196 pages. 

The American College edited 
Valentine the San Francisco State Col- 
lege. Among the authors the chapters are 
besides the editor, Francis Brown, 
mentrout, Ruth Strang, and John 
Wahlquist. The volume analyzes the pres- 
ent problems most pertinent 
education. Among the topics considered are 
the philosophy higher education, educa- 
tion for quality, general education pro- 
grams, experimentation, counseling and 
guidance, public relations and selection 
students. The Philosophical Library issues 
the 569-page volume $7.50. 

Curriculum Planning Edward 
Krug presents the philosophy, techniques 
and procedures curriculum planning 
democratic society. concerned with 
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practices and procedures public schools 
both state and local levels. deals with 
curriculum making terms major social 
needs today. aims education 
which will useful now. While there 
much attention details the curriculum, 
the author keeps before him the broader 
aspect the curriculum with definite 
philosophy attuned present-day living. 
Harper and Brothers are the publishers. 
The book sells for $3.00. has 298 pages. 

Ends and Means Education: 
century Appraisal thoughtful presenta- 
tion educational philosophy. The author, 
Theodore Brameld, outlines his discussion 
under four groupings: philosophic founda- 
tions education looking toward recon- 
struction; controversial issues education; 
some examples new frontiers educa- 
tion; and education for cultural renasence. 
There are 240 stimulating pages. The vol- 
ume sells $3.00. 

New Theory Human Evolution 
the subject new book Sir Arthur 
Keith. discusses the theory man’s 
evolution, the dev elopment the 
and the rise nations. His theory based 
Darwin’s work, but goes other 
aspects that can called new. 
the opinion expressed that human beings 
were not developed from the apes but from 
some extinct relative, common all races. 
The Philosophical Library published the 
volume $4.75. There are 432 pages. 

Another volume published The Phil- 
osophical Library Enduring Satisfaction, 
philosophy spiritual growth de- 
veloped William McEwen Hof- 
stra. College. The author was motivated 
writing this book the conviction “that 
modern man search soul” might 
find enduring satisfaction working out 
for himself “way spiritual Growth” 
which would serve design for living. 
The volume 364 pages sells for $4.75. 

The High School for Today pub- 
lication The American Book Company. 
its 375 pages Harold Spears, its author, 
who assistant superintendant the San 


Francisco Public Schools, gives modern 
statement about the secondary school. 
series cartoons enliven the text. There 
lucid exposition many aspects the 
school such the core curriculum, general 
education, projects, teaching techniques, 
school policy and supervision. sells for 
$4.00. 

Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans 
Norman Feingold contains complete in- 
formation thousands student aids 
who assistant superintendent the San 
valued $20,000,000 not usually found 
ject matter, administering agencies, and 
cross reference under vocational goals and 
fields interest. The author has set guid- 
ance programs for several centers the City 
During the war was clinical 
psychologist the Army. Guidance 
officers should have this book for reference. 
Its 192 pages are mine gold. The book 
sells for $6.00. published the Bell- 
man Publishing Company, Inc. New- 
bury Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Co-operative Study the Mobile Public 
Schools, published the Bureau Educa- 
tional Research the University Ala- 
bama, has been issued five paper-bound 
sections: historical foundations Mobile; 
economic Foundations Mobile; History 
and administration the Sixteenth section 
Mobile County Lands; organization and 
Schools; and instructional Program the 
Mobile Public Schools, 

Teacher Counseling new book 
guidance principles for teachers, parents, 
administrators and others concerned with 
the development children. There 
contrast between the traditional and the 
modern teacher action. The author 
Dugald Arbuckle the Boston Univer- 
sity School The book pub- 
lished the Addison-Wesley Press, Inc. 
Cambridge 42, Massachusetts. The price 
$3.50. has 172 pages. 

The Child and His Curriculum 
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second edition volume Murray 
Lee and Dorris May Lee published 
Appleton-Century-Crofts Inc. The teacher 
here conceived guide the learning 
experiences children, not regimented 
teacher prescribed course study and 
prescribed textbook. Each chapter con- 
tains materials for the basis learning and 
discussion. The authors are concerned with 
other changes the child than his mastery 
facts. The book designed help those 
who look upon the curriculum and child 
parts continuous reacting whole. There 
are 686 pages. 

Philosophy for Pleasure Hector Haw- 
ton looks upon present philosophy “as 
perpetual adventure the world ideas.” 
The book does not give final answers, but 
considers philosophy “disturber in- 
tellectual peace, not sedative.” broad 
scope and considers principal historical 
philosophies. One may secure this 206- 
page volume from the Philosophical Li- 
brary for $3.75. 

The Teaching High School English, 
ment the problems teaching the 
junior and senior high this vol- 
ume the author has brought together class- 
room procedures used successfully the 
classroom. stresses application rather than 
theory. Each chapter has thought questions. 
“Question Box” after each chapter 
innovation. The organization and style will 
interest students. The Ronald Press Com- 
pany distributes the book 456 pages 
$4.00. 

Every Inch King biography 
Dom Pedro First Emperor Brazil. 
the story colorful executive who 
played dramatic role the politics the 
Western hemisphere, and whose activities 
became enmeshed with the plotting Met- 
ternich and the Holy Alliance. liberal, 
sponsored constitutional monarchy for 
Brazil. The Macmillan Company are the 
publishers; the price $3.00. 217 pages 
dramatic story told. 
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Behind the By-Lines 


(Continued from page 388) 


English Lycée Henri Paris, per- 
haps the best-known lycée France. 
Chevalier the Legion Honor. 

very human story told human 
style Valentine, Dean Instruc- 
tion the San Francisco State College. 
The title the story The Transforma- 
tion Chan Lan Far. stimulating 
story which will give encouragement and 
inspiration the jaded instructor 
closes heavy year work. Dr. Valentine 
has been frequent contributor maga- 
zines and has written two also 
editor Twentieth Century Education 
(1946) and The American College, 
(1950). 

Charles Lee, now the faculty 
Washington University (St. Louis) and 
formerly (for twelve years) State Super- 
intendent Public Instruction Mis- 
souri, gives valuable data regarding the 
trends in, and values of, the higher degrees 
educators the public schools and col- 
lege teachers. his title has taken 
Requirements for the D.Ed. and the Ph.D. 
Degrees. The article particular im- 
portance administrators teachers col- 
leges, but has much offer those who 
are considering studying for advanced de- 

The Baccalaureate Loses Its Laurels 
the subject chosen Roy Gerard Huss, 
member Epsilon Beta chapter Kappa 
Delta Tulane University. has 
served assistant the Classical Lan- 
guages Tulane. Next year will pur- 
sue studies Yale University looking to- 
ward his doctorate. 

Associate Professor Economics Anatol 
Murad, Rutgers University, supports the 
viewpoint that European Universities allow 
more freedom than those America his 
article Democracy Uni- 
has written articles for vari- 
ous learned journals and co-author 
college text economics recently pub- 
lished. 

There veritable flood volumes 
guidance and related fields. Faculty mem- 


bers have had advising students added 
their other duties, probably with great 
gain both them and their students. his 
article Guidance Can Continuous, 
Floyd Hoover suggests type pro- 
gram modeled after that use the army 
which general program planned 
the beginning the student’s course, sub- 
ject later modification arises. Mr. 
Hoover Assistant Registrar and Assistant 
Director Admissions the University 
Nebraska, 

John Diekhoff, Associate Professor 
English, Queens College, contributes 
Freedom Equality: Federal Aid for 
Schools and Colleges. The article based 
upon two chapters his book, Democ- 
racy’s College, which was published this 
spring. Professor Diekhoff has taught the 
University Michigan and Oberlin Col- 
lege. the author Milton Himself, 
and Milton’s Paradise Lost. has pub- 
lished numerous magazine articles Milton 
and higher education. 1947 was 
Research Consultant the Board Higher 
Education the City New York. 

Poets who are responsible for our poetry 
this issue are: Gerhard Friedrich, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, who wrote 
Goldfinch; Mildred Ver Soy Harris, well 
known our readers, who wrote 
Hearing Gieseking; Robert Gantert, 
member Gamma chapter and grad- 
uate student Columbia University, who 
the author Wrinkles; Gladys 
Vondy Robertson, frequent contributor, 
who chose her subject for this issue, 
Assassin; Marie Rodgers, Kesyer, 
West Virginia, member Kappa Delta 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, who has furnished The Rainbow and 
the Derrick; Jacob Solovay, teacher 
English Fort Hamilton High School, 
Brooklyn, New furnished The 
Words Are Weak; and James Lauck, 
Bowling Green, Ohio, the author 
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Remarks Executive President-Elect 


Accepting Office 


HIs complete surprise. had 
that would accept any such 
honor were presented. 

great honor. recognize it. ap- 
preciate Will you blame say 
would have preferred, however, not have 
accepted it? And would not have accepted 
except that feel the responsibility that 
ought great every individual. 

believe, that with the example leader- 
ship that have had our consecrated 
officers the past several years with whom 
have worked the Executive Council, 
with their support, their example, and with 
the support each you and each our 
more than 160 chapters, can some- 
thing not only for Kappa Delta Pi, but for 
teaching and for the believe that. 
didn’t have confidence what Kappa 
Delta and what the members Kappa 
Delta can do, certainly would not 
accept this responsibility and honor. 

The other day little boy across the river 
East St. Louis was flying kite. had 
metallic tail which struck the electric 
wires. put into darkness and inconven- 
ience literally thousands people East 
St. Louis—a little boy flying kite. 

have feeling that only one per- 
son but think can have some influence. 
believe have some influence. 


You are only one individual, but think 
the influence you have you back 
your community, Kappa Delta Pi, and 
you stand for the ideals for which Kappa 
Delta stands! 

What influence this group can have 
—very probably somewhere between 
65,000 and 75,000 living persons who have 
been initiated into Kappa Delta Pi—12,500 
active members any rate—and sug- 
gested last night there certainly ought 
many many thousands other per- 
sons who are active Kappa Delta Pi. 

Can can you, can all us, each us, 
back our homes and stand for the 
things for which believe Kappa Delta 
stands, taking with the enthusiasm 
this great Convocation? Can make 
such contribution every Kadelpian 
ought make scholarship, profes- 
sional advancement, the cause teach- 
ing, and influence not only the members 
Kappa Delta Pi, but some way touch the 
lives every individual every campus, 
and group, contribute widely and wise- 
the peace the world? 

appreciate the honor election, but 
recognize the responsibility, and only with 
the support every individual every 
campus, can group, contribute widely 
and wisely the peace the world. 
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Message the Executive President 


Seventeenth Convocation, Spring Mill Inn 


OUTH mirrors his decade. the twen- 

ties, the emphasis was upon success; 
the thirties, security; the forties, 
service. Now have come new dec- 
ade, ideological one, the fifties. This 
era requires youth not alone with basic 
foundation knowledge but youth 
moral soundness and faith; youth skilled 
bringing unity where there division. 
Nothing less than this kind education 
adequate for this ideological age, repel 
the onslaughts communism the one 
hand and the inward thrust materialism 
within our countries the other.” 

This the challenge given educators 
Margaret Hicks Williams Great Britain. 
you this moment, the opening the 
seventeenth Convocation Kappa Delta 
Pi, have attended enough conferences 
know that much our time will given 
discussion the mechanics smoothly 
functioning organizations. And 
sure but that should be, just long 
are mindful those mechanics 
means end rather than end 
themselves. While thinking largely terms 
immediate means and ends, let not 
lose sight our ultimate objective en- 
courage high professional, intellectual and 
personal standards and honor achieve- 
ment education, the while maintaining 
high degree professional fellowship. 

Within the past few days have reread 
the minutes the last Convocation and the 
four meetings the Executive Council held 
since, these latter involving some seven days 
all. was trying evaluate for purposes 
this report our followership, members 


the Executive Council, your wishes 
expressed 1948 Atlantic City, and our 
leadership matters brought before 
you for discussion here. which latter 
statement not mean imply that dis- 
cussion expected limited proposals 
from the Executive Council. Certainly 
within honor society profession, 
well society large, much the 
initiative must lie within the group well 
those with delegated responsibility. 
Two years ago, the budget and feasi- 
bility raising membership dues were 
given much attention. the midst 
which the suggestion was favored that the 
Convocation held more central loca- 
tion, involving less expense and fewer dis- 
tractions than meeting concurrent with 
those the American Association School 
Administrators Atlantic City. you can 
see have taken that 
ally. are within fifty miles the cen- 
ter population the nation, least 
according 1940 census data. Our de- 
liberations will have competing distrac- 
tions except those our own making. Our 
savings travel, lodging and meals—in- 
cluding all meals for delegates over 
against luncheons and banquet only here- 
tofore, estimate will considerable 
compared the cost the last Convocation. 
The Executive Council will much inter- 
ested your reaction this year’s arrange- 
ments. Incidentally, should also take no- 
tice the fact that Indiana this year cele- 
brating its the turn 
the last century, Vincennes through which 
many you came today, was the capital 
for one year practically all the territory 


from the state Ohio the Rockies and 
from the Great Lakes the Gulf 
Mexico. 

Two matters business were 
mended the last Convocation for fur- 
ther consideration this time. The one had 
with student representative the 
Executive. Council. asking com- 
mittee consider the pros and cons this 
more fully than can with our limited 
time general session, and make recom- 
mendations for our discussion. The other 
matter had with pledge societies. 
committee had made questionnaire sur- 
vey the practices our chapters, with 
findings not conclusive enough justify 
recommendations, was thought that may- 
two more years experience might yield 
enough observations and thinking deter- 
mine whether not the Society wishes 
carry this question further. committee 
has been appointed open the discussion. 

third matter had reached the stage 
authorization, namely that the Executive 
Council instructed study the problem 
setting regions, selecting regional 
counselors and implementing system re- 
gional conferences all possible. well 
that the phrase all was added, 
for spite time given discussion the 
Council and work committee from 
within the Council, have fallen down 
this particular. Having been Executive 
Counselor the last biennium and there- 
fore responsible for the eleven regional con- 
ferences held that period, know how 
profitable they may be. Dr. Kenneth 
Perry will give you progress report 
the question regional area counselors 
directors well plans for regional 
meetings the time his report Execu- 
tive Counselor, and you will find have 
not been unmindful your wishes. 

Announcement was made the last 
Convocation the Honor Key 
awarded the Society under certain con- 


ditions upon the recommendations from 
cal chapters. Seven Honor Keys have been 
awarded thus far. While expressing con- 
gratulations the chapters upon their re- 
sponse the request for nominations for 
members the Laureate Chapter, may 
add that would like commend for 
nomination for the Honor Key some 
those suggested for the Laureate Chapter. 
The one essentially recognition long 
and distinguished service Kappa Delta 
education nationally recognized. our an- 
nual banquet tomorrow evening, announce- 
ment will made those selected for this 
latter honor this year. 

Committees within the Executive Coun- 
cil have given much thought the Wm. 
Bagley Teacher Exchange under the chair- 
manship Dr. Frank Wright and 
the Kappa Delta Educational Research 
Awards under the chairmanship Dr. 
Truman Kelley. each these com- 
mittees, well that Area Re- 
gional Directors Counselors, adding 
two more representatives from this body, 
order that there may further refining 
their reports keeping with reactions 
from the field before being submitted for 
general discussion. The report THE 
and our other publi- 
cations such the annual lectures, will 
you here will particularly interested this 
Annual Lecture given tomor- 
row evening the banquet. auto- 
graphed copy Dr. George Stoddard’s 
lecture “On the Education will 
make addition your professional li- 
brary which you will always proud. 

Now lest you look the agenda for this 
Convocation and judge that the most dec- 
orative member the official family here 
merely add the lighter touch her ca- 
pacity chairman the entertainment 
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Report the Executive Second 
Vice President 


Frank 


Seventeenth Convocation, Spring Mill Inn 


constitution Kappa Delta lists 

duties the Executive Second Vice- 
President: responsibility “for the character 
and uniformity ritualistic work, program 
guidance chapters, and coordinator 
chapter activities, the end that the stand- 
ards and ideals the Society better main- 
tained.” 

One other responsibility placed upon the 
Executive Second Vice-President that 
the Kappa Delta William Chandler Bag- 
ley Teacher Exchange. 


Chapter Programs 


survey programs and activities 
the more than one hundred sixty (160) 
chapters Kappa Delta indicates that 
there uniformity programs nor ac- 
Programs for the year range from 
exceedingly valuable programs edu- 
cational nature programs almost exclu- 
sively business character—a first planning 
meeting, one for voting 
members, one for planning for the initia- 
tion, the initiation, etc., etc. The following 
are illustrations programs with purpose: 

Theme: Knowing Each Other the World 

Around. 

You Know Your 
students the campus. 

Celebrating the Holiday Season the World 
Around 
Foreign students explain 


their lands. 
Around the World Recreation 


their lands—members participate. 

UNESCO—Its Contribution World Edu- 
cation 


discussion 


UNESCO—continuation. Panel 
members Kappa Delta 
Songs and Music Many Countries 
Picnic with all foreign students guests 


chapter. 
Anniversary—All day Education 
Conference. 
Second Type 
Organization Meeting—Guest Speaker— 


Mission Experience Hawaii. 
Celebrating John Dewey’s Ninetieth Birth- 
day—Round Table Discussion. 


Initiation 

Interesting Teaching Experiences—Guest 
Speaker. 

“Atomic Energy” 

Education Around the World; Foreign 


students campus. 

Review the Educational Forum—Three 
members. 

The Teacher Literature 

Initiation and Sunday breakfast 


The following are some the themes 
around which chapters arranged programs 
for the year: 


Education, the Key Democracy 

Our Community 

Improving Human Relations 

American Culture—Art, Music, Dance, Christ- 
mas Customs, etc. 

The Arts 

Religions—Visited various religious groups. 

Education Around the World 

UNESCO 

Survey Education from Nursery through the 
Graduate Field 

The Elementary School 

The Teacher Education Program 

Discussion Major Fields—Students 
programs. 

Current Trends Speech Pathology and 
Audio-Visual Education 

Juvenile Delinquency 


give 
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History Kappa Delta Pi, Standards and 
Spirit 

Kadelpian Leadership the Community 

Ideals Kappa Delta Pi—Science, Service, 
Fidelity Humanity, and Toil 


Certain topics for programs other 

chapters were: 

Federal Aid Education 

Sex Education the School 

Valuable Experiences Off-Campus Teaching 

Atomic Energy 

Problems relating the Atlantic Pact, The 
Taft Hartley Law, 

Creating Enthusiasm the Teaching Profes- 
sion 

Some Unusual Problems Education 

How Not Win Friends and Influence People 

Still other interesting programs were: 

Visits typical rural school—took lunch. 

Mock interviews for jobs. 

Observation John Dewey Day 

Assembly program with skit giving aims and 
objectives Kappa Delta Pi. 

panel discussion the evaluation student 
teaching two students who were the 
time apprenticing, two who had completed 
apprenticing, and two teachers with teaching 
experience. 


Many chapters Kappa Delta plan 
joint meetings with other campus organiza- 
tions such Phi Delta Kappa, Future 
Teachers America, etc. common 
practice for chapters sponsor F.T.A. 
groups the college local high 

Approximately one-third the societies 
conduct more less formal pledging cere- 
monies. Some follow the ritual given the 
Kappa Delta Manual; others use talent 
program for newly pledged members, three- 
minute speeches members the Lau- 
reate Chapter, assigned articles from THE 
society gives written and oral examinations 
pledges. 

Some chapters emphasize the initiation 
ceremony use cap and gown, the lan- 


tern, and memorized parts. Following the 
initiation ceremony one society, four 
faculty members give inspirational inter- 
pretation the four ideals Kappa Delta 
Pi, 

Special Features and 

Many organizations have revolving loan 
funds for deserving students Education; 
many support scholarships, and give prizes 
and awards outstanding seniors who are 
prepared for teaching. least one chapter 
presents Kappa Delta pin the senior 
with the highest rank education; another 
presents such Seniors ten Kappa Delta 
lectures; others grant certain awards 
entertain outstanding high school students, 
college freshmen, sophomores, and juniors. 
society sponsors Visitation Day for 
high school seniors. 

Gifts books schools and colleges 
foreign countries, orphanages, county 
schools and the like are common practices. 
Some send money, food, and clothing 
foreign students whereas one more 
finance year’s study foreign student. 
One chapter made contribution 
another contributed one hundred dollars 
needy school France. 

Still other special features and activities 
are: 

Benefit for “March Dimes” 

Providing tools for trade school Poland 

circulating library among members 

Hobby shows discover interests members 

Education Display during Education Week 

Professional float College Day Parade 

Supervision study laboratory Reading 

Annual Council Education with all Ele- 

mentary School Teachers the County 

Senior Day—when seniors, most whom had 

teaching position, consulted with members 
the faculty probable teaching problems. 


Delta Wiliam Chandler 
Bagley Exchange 


the convocation 1948 Kappa Delta 
approved plan teacher exchange 
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honor William Chandler Bagley, 
member the Laureate Chapter, who for 
years was active the Society. The ex- 
change limited our own country. 
The teacher who applies for the ex- 
change must have the bachelor’s degree and 
three more years experience. must 
have the approval his board educa- 
tion, who will pay his salary during the 
year exchange. most instances 
would prove advisable for teachers ex- 
change positions together with living places. 


There have been comparatively few ap- 
plications for the exchange and im- 
possible carry forward satisfactory plan 
exchange unless there considerable 
number applications. Recently, an- 
nouncement the Exchange has gone 
official organs the forty-eight State 
Teachers Associations, 

hoped that the various chapters will 
become sufficiently interested the ex- 
change that they will deem advisable 
give additional publicity it. 


Message the Executive President 


(Continued from page 


committee, let hasten add that Dr. 
throughout the biennium applications for 
chapter membership the Society. Eight 
chapters have been installed, one each 
the following campuses: 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
Maryville, Missouri 
East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, 
Texas 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota 
University Delaware, Newark, Delaware 
State Teachers College, Brockport, New York 
Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana 
State Teachers College, Valley City, North 
Dakota 


Chapter Zeta Tau John Stetson 
University, Land, Florida will in- 
stalled soon, bringing 167 our total 
number institutional and alumni chap- 
ters. 

This your Convocation. Its success 
both itself and its effect upon the en- 
suing biennium your hands, The mem- 
bers the Executive Council give many 
hours and much thought Kappa Delta 
Pi, only Dr. Williams being employed 


member, saying which there thought 
minimizing his devotion the work, 
devotion these next few days will amply 
demonstrate you any proof needed. 
The demands the past two years have but 
increased already great respect for Dr. 
Thomas McCracken his twenty-four 
years service Executive President. 
are very happy can with this 
time. You leaders your campuses, 
most you officers your chapters, 
know there are compensations with your 
worries and responsibilities. too with 
those the Executive Council. 
try always keep perspective the fact 
that however much may do, the Society 
moves forward toward its objectives only 
insofar the local chapters aspire and 
achieve, And that not lose sight the 
fact that Kappa Delta has reach far 
beyond the local campuses, total pro- 
fession. Again say, this your Convoca- 
tion, make what you will, saying 
which know you will reaching for 
education which adequate for this 
logical decade the fifties and for many 
more decades yet come. 
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The banquet speaker, President 
George Stoddard, University 
President Wm. McKinley Robin- 
(right). 


Some Delegates 


Thomas McCracken 


delegate, 


set for picture. 


The Convocation 


Seventeenth Convocation has come 

and gone. The weather, the charming 
setting, the genial and careful management, 
and personnel the Spring Mill Inn, the 
cordiality and good fellowship the mem- 
bers the Convocation, the effective plan- 
ning the Executive Council—all these 
combined make this notable session. 
one approached the Inn nestling beauti- 
ful setting mighty oaks, venerable elm 
and ash trees one felt was about ex- 
perience unusual event. The Inn built 
the famed Bedford limestone from quar- 
ries only few miles away overlooks beau- 
tiful lake and nestles among virgin forest 
trees, 

the mornings one was awakened 
the concert birds, the rapid hammering 
the woodpeckers their rat-a-tat was 
heard the tree trunks, Well marked 
trails led one natural caves, through 
dense forests, the lake, the old Early 
American Village half mile away remi- 
niscent pioneer life century ago. 

The motif the park, Inn, village, sur- 
roundings—are early American shown 
the pillared entrance, the beamed ceil- 
ings, the native stone, the furniture. 

this beautiful setting the 250 who at- 
tended, delegates, alternate delegates and 
other members were introduced. was 
working Convocation for the Executive 
Council and for the members, but fun and 
frolic night, the annual banquet, good fel- 
lowship the lounges, and the informal 
method seating the dining rooms re- 
lieved the serious application the Society’s 
business and problems. official bell-ringer 
summoned the members 
where Executive President, Wm. McKinley 
Robinson presided effectively and kept the 
meetings moving forward with dispatch. 

The reports officers, the actions 


Record 


committee reports, the discussions chap- 
ter and society problems, 
affecting the By-Laws, and the election 
the new official family were important items 
the agenda. 

Only the briefest report can made 
this issue THE 
because the deadline for copy for printing 

Among the actions the Convocation 
was one which earmarked and set aside 
permanent location and endowment 
headquarters for the Society. 

That the financial status the Society 
strong shown the following summary: 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
January 31, 1950 

Cash Checking Account (Commercial Na- 

tional Bank) 
General Fund 
THE EDUCATIONAL 


19,106.68* 
FoRUM 


Convocation Delegate Fund 
10.00 


Total Cash hand ......$ 15,760.15 
Securities (Safety Deposit Box, First Na- 
tional Bank) 
Total Securities Owned (com- 
pages 
Total Cash hand 


found 
$146,378.15 
Less Federal Withholding 

Total Assets (cash and securi- 


III. Change Assets (Securities and Cash) 
Total, January 31, 1948 $120,636.97 
Total, January 31, 1946 .... 106,157.70 
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THE SPEAKERS’ TABLE 
THE ANNUAL BANQUET 


Increase Assets for bien- 

nium 1946-1948 ........ 14,497.27 
Total, January 31, 1950 
Total, January 31, 1948 120,636.97 


Increase Assets for bien- 


nium 1948-1950 25,665.68 


Denotes figures red. 


Officers elected for the biennium 1950- 
1952 are: Frank Wright, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri, Executive 
President; Katherine Vickery, Alabama 
College, Montevallo, Alabama, Executive 
First Vice President; Victor Noll, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan, Executive Second Vice Presi- 
dent; Raymond Ryder, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Indiana, Executive Coun- 
selor; and Truman Kelley, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Laureate Counselor. 

Williams was re-elected Re- 
corder-Treasurer and Editor THE 
and other publica- 
tions the Society. 

Bob Rothchild Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, was 
elected student adviser meet with 


The Executive Council, 
created the Convocation. 

Two new members the Laureate 
Chapter, whose acceptances were an- 
nounced are Florence Stratemeyer 
Teachers College, Columbia 
and Edgar Knight the School 
Education the University North Caro- 

the annual banquet Mrs. Ruth Hill 
Tirey Terre Haute sang two groups 
solos and string trio from the Indiana State 
Teachers College furnished dinner music. 

Executive President Wm. McKinley 
Robinson, the presiding officer, introduced 
President Ralph Tirey Indiana 
Teachers College, who invoked the bless- 
ing, Executive President Emeritus Thomas 
McCracken, who announced elections 
the Laureate Chapter, and Laureate 
Counselor, Kelley, who intro- 
duced the lecturer the evening, President 
George Stoddard, who delivered his ad- 
dress “On the Education Women,” which 
appears volume the Kappa Delta 
Lecture Series. More than two hundred 
copies the lecture were sold following the 
banquet. 


The Chapters Report 


activities chapter, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, have indeed 
been bolstered the return the coun- 
selor, Dr. His tour 
duty Germany kept him from active 
participation. last The winter program 
has been varied, educational, and enjoyable 
all respects, Highlights the chapter ac- 
tivities have been: talk Mont- 
gomery, the Classics Department; 
combined meeting with Kappa Phi Kappa, 
men’s professional education society; re- 
port from Dr. Christofferson present- 
day education Germany; and social 
meeting planned and carried out the 
junior members honor the seniors. 

Zeta Alpha chapter Paterson State 
Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey, 
initiated scholarship fund. Each year 
qualified Freshman student will awarded 
the scholarship. December the chapter 
sponsored square dance the college, the 
proceeds from which went into the scholar- 
ship fund. was successful that another 
was sponsored for April. One Zeta Al- 
pha’s members, Mary Lobosco, wrote 
article, “The System 
America,” for publication The Beacon, 
the English language, though the maga- 
zine for German 

Epsilon Epsilon chapter, the State 
ers College, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, 
began the activities the year with ini- 
tiation banquet. The impressive initiation 
exercises were held following dinner 
the Washington Hotel Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania. President Robert Crites ex- 
plained the significance and history Kap- 
Delta Pi. cultural meeting the 
chapter was held November 21. Classi- 
cal records were played and discussed. Spe- 
cial committees have investigated and re- 
ported the General programs 


Columbia and Harvard universities, and 
speakers from the communities surrounding 
the college addressed the chapter. 

Alpha Eta chapter, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cape Girardeau, Missouri, making 
beginning their second quarter century. 
The chapter celebrated its an- 
niversary spring banquet April. 

the fall initiation banquet Delta 
chapter, Whitewater, Wisconsin, the guest 
speaker was the Director the School for 
the Deaf Delavan, Wisconsin. Follow- 
ing his description the school’s facilities, 
program and progress, there was demon- 
stration the learning process deaf 
children teacher and pupils from the 
school. Although many the pupils have 
never heard the human voice, they are 
taught speak the English language 
limited extent. The capabilities the chil- 
dren are amazing. 

Delta chapter, because the large 
number Freshmen who dropped college 
the end the first semester, undertook 
project discover whether the amount 
extra-curricular participation con- 
tributing factor their leaving college. 
The study will include check the vari- 
ous school organizations, and there 
correlation between Freshman’s scholastic 
standing and his extra-curricular activities 
will submitted the student council. 
connection with this project the chapter 
president sent letter the deans wom- 
eight colleges asking for information 
regarding their methods 
curricular 

chapter, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, Michigan, had three pro- 
grams during the last year which should 
interest other chapters. First, the 
graduating seniors elected two other mem- 
bers given scholarship for outstand- 
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ing work the chapter; second, local 
superintendent gave mock interview 
member the chapter give the seniors 
idea what expect when they are 
interviewed for positions; third, tea was 
sponsored the chapter for all freshmen 
with outstanding scholastic records that 
they might become acquainted with Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

Among other activities, Alpha Eta chap- 
ter Cape Girardeau State College, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri, held mock trial con- 
cerning charge fraud against Mr. 
Education. are reporting this event be- 
cause was very successfully given and 
very much enjoyed, not only the audi- 
ence, but also those performing. The 
trial was held ascertain whether Mr. 
Education was guilty wasting the tax- 
payers’ money. Dean Forrest Rose was 
the defendant, and the chapter’s sponsor, 
Dr. Krusé, was the very efficient 
judge. Witnesses for the defense included 
exceptional “third grade student” and 
exceptional “hog raiser” who gained his 
knowledge through agricultural education. 
was decided present this humorous 
trial before the entire student body some 
later date. 

Gamma chapter, East Stroudsburg 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania, making effort ac- 
quaint its members with religious faiths 
other than their own. The chapter believes 
that this procedure will help its members 
understand and tolerate those with whom 
they come into contact teaching, business 
and private life. the first session Feb- 
ruary Father Francis Barrett, the St. 
Matthews Catholic Church spoke the 
basic beliefs his faith. meetings sched- 
uled later talks were given Reverend 
Harold Eaton, Protestant minister, and 
Rabbi Herman Levy the Jewish faith. 
Following each presentation there was open 


discussion when members were able 
question the speakers, hoped that 
through the programs the members may be- 
come broader their thinking and teach- 
ing. 

Under the leadership Miss Virginia 
Wheeling president and Dr. Frank 
Wright counselor, Beta Upsilon chapter, 
Washington University has presented 
number programs for furthering under- 
standing educational problems other 
lands. the February meeting Mr. David 
Soong spoke Present and 
Future.” Mr. Soong came the United 
States 1947 lecture Chinese history 
and literature Drury College Spring- 
field, Missouri. spending his second 
year graduate work English Wash- 
ington University St. Louis. Another 
speaker was Dr. Toosey, graduate 
medical student from Lahore Medical Col- 
lege, who discussed 
Life Pakistan.” 

Gamma Delta chapter, North Dakota 
Agricultural College, reports that plans 
Moorhead State Teachers College ban- 
quet May have been made. This 
annual event which the two chapters 
participate. Gamma Delta chapter initiated 
group about twenty February and 
second group April. The chapter has 
new counselor, Mr. Shubel Owen, As- 
sociate Professor and Assistant State Super- 
visor Agricultural Education NDAC. 
succeeds Mr. Glenn Walrath who 
served counselor last year. 

Due the rules the college, Beta 
Epsilon chapter, Longwood College, Farm- 
ville, Virginia, allowed have only 
one meeting month, and may not 
exceed fifty minutes duration, For this 
reason business and social meetings are 
combined, and program given only 


part the meetings. meets seven 


A 


the third Wednesday each month. 
the November meeting new members were 
initiated. The Christmas banquet was held 
December. The topic for the year was 
“Fine Arts Correlated with Education.” 
the January meeting Dr. Molnar, head 
the music department spoke. ‘The Febru- 
ary meeting consisted recorded music 
with commentaries. the March meeting 
there was Choreographic music. April 
the subject was “Art” and the annual tea 
for undergraduates closes the program 
May. Beta Epsilon chapter presented the 
college the last two volumes the Kappa 
Delta Lecture Series, finishing com- 
plete file. 

Zeta chapter heard Mr. Conrad, Co- 
ordinator Field Services the University 
the State New York Brockport 
speak February 1950. 

Mr. Conrad spoke the members 
Kappa Delta and the attending stu- 
dents and faculty. His topic, “Standards,” 
covered the origin measurement, its de- 
velopment the present day, the limitations 
involved therein and the potential harm 
inherent its use. cautioned concern- 
ing the need for philosophy interpret 
measurement. Future teachers should real- 
ize the limitations the various types 
measurement used basis for standards, 
and should evaluate each student separately 
and not duplicate compared with 
standard model. 

Alpha chapter, Chico State College, 
Chico, California, just closing one its 
busiest social semesters recent years. With 
over forty other various types organi- 
zations competing for the student’s time, the 
chapter had quite time finding time 
conduct the informal and formal initiation 
the new pledges well present the an- 
nual honorary societies’ Christmas party. 

Twenty pledges were put through the 
ordeal the informal initiation ritual 


team composed mostly future industrial 
arts instructors. Needless say, very en- 
joyable time was had both the chapter’s 
members and the incoming pledges. re- 
ception followed the initiation where cider 
and doughnuts were served and the pledges 
were congratulated successfully passing 
the test and welcomed into the organiza- 

They are Edith Baggett, John 
Britta Callamaras, Berdette Cofer, Betty 
Elliott, Roland Esteves, George Hibdon, 
Dolores Holland, Joanne Kelly, James 
Kidder, Jessie Mason, Otis Mercer, Cleo 
Ann Robbie, Farrell Reeves, 
Betty Jane West, Margaret Walker, Ger- 
ald Walcott and Wraith. 

The formal initiation and banquet were 
held the Richard Springs Lodge, No- 
vember 19, 1949, Dr. Kathern 


Dresden spoke her travels Europe. 


where 


She elaborated the conditions existing 
over there and the rehabilitation work 
now going on. 

The annual all honor and service socie- 
ties’ Christmas party was held Bidwell 
Hall, December 15, 1949, where Kappa 
Delta was the host society. Each organi- 
zation contributed the evening’s festivi- 
ties either presenting skit, decorating the 
hall, serving refreshments 
some other form. Singing the traditional 
Christmas carols brought the party joy- 
ful ending. 

new and different type initiation 
Delta Kappa chapter Eastern Washing- 
ton College, Cheney, Washington, was 
held before Christmas. The event was 
initiation. 
Short talks were made the initiates pre- 


combination banquet and 
ceding the banquet. address Dr. 
George Werner entitled, “The Place 
P.E. the Educational 
lowed the dinner. The affair proved 


great success and future initiations will 
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probably follow plan similar this. 

potluck get-together was held Janu- 
ary. Fun was the key note, and the party 
stayed key. The new initiates planned 
the affair and handled all the arrange- 
ments. Mrs. Stewart Campbell 
chairman the fun-fest. 

Alpha Psi chapter, Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio, held its initiation dinner 
March when sixteen new members 
were The initiation ceremony was 
held the home Dr. Williams, 
the counselor. the initiation dinner Dr. 
Williams gave short description the 
activities the chapter and the national 
organization. The main address the eve- 
ning was given Dr. Frank Hicker- 
son, counselor the chapter Toledo 
University, the subject Artistry 
Teaching.” ‘The chapter members partici- 
pated the following day the Fourteenth 
Annual Session the Heidelberg Educa- 
tional Conference. Among the principal 
speakers were Director Blake-More God- 
win, the Toledo Museum Art; Super- 
visor Kathryn Bloom, charge the in- 
struction art for school children the 
Museum; Dr, Longman, head the art de- 
partment the University Iowa; Dr. 
Leon Winslow, Director Art the 
Baltimore, Maryland, Public Schools, and 
the supervisors art for the cities Akron, 
Toledo, and Lima. Mr. Grant Waddle 
the American Crayon Company showed 
Canadian film art instruction. 

Alpha chapter, Chico State College, 
Chico, California, assisted 
uniforms for the band. 

Epsilon chapter, Keene Teachers Col- 
lege, Keene, New Hampshire, reports 
total 118 chapter members after for- 
mal initiation twelve new members 
February. the time the initiation, Miss 
Ann Peters and Mr. Frederick Barry, 


professors Keene Teachers College, be- 


came members this chapter. 

the college assembly March, the 
Keene chapter will present certificates 
merit four last year’s freshmen: Grace 
MacNevin, Ruth Sakovich, William Laf- 
ferenda, and Joseph Daigle. The 
cates will awarded the basis main- 
taining high scholarship, social efficiency 
and qualities leadership. presenta- 
tion will followed program 
music the Keene High School cappella 
choir. 

Mr. Frank Blackington, III, chair- 
man the Records Committee, has com- 
piled questionnaire services, accom- 
plishments and honors members Ep- 
silon chapter Kappa Delta Pi. 

the Zeta Delta chapter, Sul Ross State 
College, Alpine, Texas, effort being 
made make the chapter function 
agency for professional true 
some members are interested only the 
recognition which membership gives; how- 
ever, most the members work give 
substance the shadow recognition. 

Zeta Delta chapter sponsors ““The Man 
the Year” and Woman the 
Year.” These students are nominated 
the chapter from the student body large. 
From the list nominees faculty com- 
mittee makes the final selection, and they 
are honored the commencement exer- 
cises. each given plaque and prize 
$25.00. 

Beginning this year the chapter es- 
tablishing the practice sending the alter- 
nate delegate the biennial Convocation 
Kappa Delta Pi. Zeta Delta chapter will 
pay the alternate’s expenses the same 
extent that the Convocation pays the ex- 
penses the delegate. 

Each year the chapter entertains another 
organization one its regular meetings. 
the four years the existence Zeta 
Delta chapter, four organizations have been 
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entertained: Future America, 
Alpha Psi Omega, The Science Club, and 
Kappa Kappa Psi. 

Except such times when 
sary spend the entire meeting business, 
light refreshments are served. helps 
promotion fellowship. 

Initiates are honored with semi-formal 
banquet. these banquets the President 
the College and the President-emeritus 
and their wives are standing guests. Since 
many the summer students are teachers 
seeking diversion from the formalities 
the classroom, the initiates are honored 
with western 

times faculty members who are not 
Kadelpians are invited chapter meet- 
ings that they may gain knowledge 
the activities the organization. Graduat- 
ing Kadelpians usually invite their major 
professors the initiation banquet during 
the long term. 

Occasionally the principal part the 
faculty member some distinguished citi- 
zen the community; but such addresses 
are not given often enough create mo- 
notony. 

the December meeting the members 
exchange inexpensive gifts, usually toys. 
These are distributed the proper agency 
underprivileged children. 

project that being worked now 
Zeta Delta Chapter, and will con- 
tinued looseleaf scrapbook which will 
contain complete history the chapter. 

Nemaha alumni chapter holds two meet- 
ings year. its fall meeting President 
Milo Ball, the University Omaha, 
spoke the subject “Education the 
Key Democracy.” Omaha members 
were charge. the spring meeting 
officers were elected and new members in- 
order attend the spring meet- 
ing, the members will travel total 


560 miles. membership Nemaha 
persons living eight towns Eastern 
Nebraska and Western Iowa. Several mem- 
bers must travel over sixty miles attend. 
Meetings are rotated the three cities, 
Omaha, Lincoln, and Council Bluffs, The 
chapter maintains round robin letter, and 
the counselor maintains address book 
the members. The historian keeps scrap- 
book which preserves the record the 
chapter. 

Beta Zeta chapter, University 
Moscow, Iowa, has taken for special proj- 
ect the members the preparation 
file members, listed under active mem- 
bers college, active members the city, 
members living elsewhere but keeping 
active membership, members other chap- 
ters the vicinity. 

Chi chapter, Western State College 
Colorado, Gunnison, Colorado, assisted the 
Future Teachers America holding 
banquet last fall honor John Dewey. 
March tea was held for future mem- 
bers Kappa Delta Pi. November 
breakfast was held Grand Junction for 
all members Kappa Delta attending 
the Colorado Education Association meet- 
ing. The breakfast was sponsored mem- 
bers Chi chapter who became members 
the summer 1949. 

successive steps the State New 
York, the New York State College Buf- 
and Gamma Chapter are show- 
ing changes. state university, enlarged 
campus, and revitalized chapter are the 
latest developments. summer recess 
proved the time for Gamma 
Chapter launch program for chapter 
efficiency. The new constitution definitely 
established rules and procedures for the 
establishment necessary committees, the 
selection new members, and for the func- 
tioning events throughout the year. 
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The procedure set the constitution 
for the selection new members was im- 
mediately put into effect. Letters were 
sent eligible candidates requesting their 
opinions the purposes Kappa Delta 
Pi, and what they, members, could con- 
tribute this society. The replies, along 
with confidential activity census each 
person, were the basis selection. fine 
initiation ceremony, which Dr. Sayer 
Maddock the University Buffalo 
spoke the approach education South 
America, culminated our efforts. This in- 
itiation, the largest the history Gamma 
Mu, followed naturally the largest en- 
rollment the history Buffalo State, 
and the largest Dean’s Tea ever held 
the college. 

Last semester was success, but during 
the present semester Gamma Chapter 
shall show even more advancement. 
present plans are being completed for 
another, and even greater, Dean’s Tea, 
and also for Kappa Delta Day which 
will held our campus March 31. 
Research has also begun with the aim 
establishing the near future alumni 
chapter Gamma Mu. 

Reporter 


interesting program was given Zeta 
Eta Chapter, University Mississippi, Uni- 
versity, Mississippi, February 14. group 
University High School 
sented their individual ideas 
and what students looked for good 
teacher. 

One the main points these high school 
students stressed their discussion the 
ideal teacher was the fact that teacher 
should like and enjoy people well 
truly interested her profession 
appearance the teacher needs 
very careful keeping neat and clean 
all the time. good teacher can not par- 


tial one child group children the 
all times. 
definite need for the teacher well 


classroom the students saw 
versed the plan and procedure for class 
work. Students like discussion, but the 
teacher should know when limit this dis- 
cussion. was also brought out that the 
teacher should admit her mistakes and cor- 
rect them without covering up. also im- 
portant that discipline students should not 
done before the class but privacy. 
the part the teacher realize the place 
extra-curricular activities school. Al- 
lowances should made for these sports 
other activities regard tests given the 
day following the events. 

Teachers hold certain position the 
community which they should maintain. 
Society expects those the teaching profes- 
sion set example for others live by. 
—REPORTER 


The Gamma Rho chapter, University 
Wichita, Wichita, Kansas, cooperation 
with the library staff the University 
Wichita held display centered teacher 
recruitment during 
Week. The National Education 
tion furnished posters, pamphlets and circu- 
lars various subjects including educa- 
health 


safety, home and community obligations, 


tional opportunities, school and 
school building needs, and the future the 
teaching profession, The library staff fur- 
nished many books and pamphlets pertain- 
ing the schools today and their need 
tomorrow. Dr. Henry Onsgard, Professor 
History the University Wichita, 
delivered stirring address the book 
“Men Who Make Our World,” the 
occasion the chapter’s initiation dinner. 

Beta chapter, Black Hills Teachers 
College, Spearfish, South Dakota, has hon- 
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ored its founder, Mrs. Estella Bennett. 
February 13, Miss Ida Henton, chap- 
ter counselor, presented her with Honor 
Key, gift from chapter members. Others 
present when the key was presented were 
Mrs. Irene Hair, representing her son Don- 
ald Hair, chapter president, who was 
unable present, Mr. Frank Ben- 
nett and Louise Johnston, president 
1949, when Beta chapter celebrated the 
Mrs. Bennett was the honored guest the 
anniversary banquet, May 1949. 

For many years Mrs. Bennett was chap- 
ter counselor and during the past several 
years has been historian. one has done 
more further the activities the chapter 
and always her advice sought chapter 
members. Since her retirement head 
history Black Hills 
Teachers College Mrs. Bennett has been 
doing part time teaching the local high 
school. 


Beta chapter proud that Mrs. Ben- 
nett among the first Kadelpians receive 
the Honor Key, 

The February meeting Beta 
chapter consisted panel discussion 
new Their topic was Can 
Those participating the panel were Mrs. 
Caroline Parker, Len Gotfredsen, Bruce 
Ammons and Earl Hausle who acted 

John Hillard, who has completed his col- 
lege work resigned president and Donald 
Hair, vice-president was 
dent and Earl Hausle was elected vice- 
president. Because illness Mrs. Estella 
Bennett resigned historian and Louise 
Johnston, reporter was named historian 
also, 

The annual summer picnic will held 
some time during the first term sum- 


mer school, This social meeting attracts 


many former members Beta chapter. 
Reporter 


Gamma Gamma chapter, State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota, honored 
high ranking students October the 
college with 
chapter president, presiding. cash schol- 


convocation 


arship twenty dollars was awarded the 
highest ranking sophomore. The ten high- 
est ranking freshmen were given certificates 
merit. guest speakers, several faculty 
members the college have shared their 
summer study and travel experiences with 
the chapter group. Study Universidad 
Nacional Colombia, Bogota, Colombia, 
was described Miss Virginia FitzMaurice 
the Language division, Traveling 
through England was the privilege the 
group Mr. Clarence Glasrud, chairman 
Division Language and Literature 
described tour through this At- 
tending the International Congress 
Physical Education for College women 
Copenhagen, Denmark and the “Lingiad” 
—International 
Stockholm, Sweden, Miss 
chairman the Division Physical Edu- 
cation and Health, shared the highlights 
her trip illustrated lecture. Newly- 
initiated members Gamma Gamma 
chapter include: Ray Sorensen, director 
placement and chairman in-service 
education the college and the following 
students: Donald DeWane Man- 
sager, Gordon Rasmussen, Esther Regan, 
Charles Samuelson and Rosemary Warren. 

The mimeographed Newsletter Gam- 
chapter, City College New 
York, New York City, attractive and has 
much stimulating news. Reading the edi- 
tor discovers Kappa Delta fostered 
exhibition March The Education 
Women. During the same month there 
was open meeting which Dr, Hans 
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Kohn the history department the col- 
lege spoke. His subject was “Some Aspects 
Education Today’s World.” Jan- 
uary the annual dinner, first since 1940, 
was held. was testimonial dinner 
honor Dean Egbert Turner. Dean 
Turner was awarded the honor key, “in 
recognition his outstanding devotion 
the cause education, the occasion 
his retirement counselor.” addition 
many students and faculty members 
other guests were present. ‘Those who spoke 
were Dean Turner, Dr. Duggan, 
and Dr. Rivlin. Letters were received 
Dr. Turner from many his colleagues, 
including Dr. Ordway Teal and Paul 
Klapper. 

Epsilon chapter, Danbury State 
Teachers College, Danbury, Connecticut 
has held meetings every other Monday 
night. October symposium was held 
honor John Dewey. informal dance 
was sponsored February. March new 
members were initiated. 

Gamma Epsilon chapter, State Teachers 
College, Montclair, New Jersey, elected 
new officers who were installed the Jan- 
uary meeting. The speaker the evening 
was Dr. Elwyn Gage the college, 
who gave informal talk the labor 
problems the United States. 

Epsilon Omicron chapter, State Teach- 
ers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin held 
its first meeting for 1950 the faculty 
women’s lounge the college. Margaret 
Kosther, student from Bremen, Germany, 
talked UNESCO. For the remainder 
the year the program includes evening 
the collegiate speech squad, and honor 
tea for Sophomores presided over Miss 
Margaret Sterry, exchange instructor from 
England, spring picnic and the election 
officers. 

Delta chapter, Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, has 


new initiates who are working earnestly with 
the older members continue enthusiasm 
chapter activities. 

project earn money the dances 
held College Hall following basketball 
games here Westminster College. Part 
this money will given the form 
honor scholarship commencement 
Education Major. Another 
project which sponsored our chapter 


sophomore 


the new idea committee composed 
representatives from all the honoraries 
campus getting together form closer 
relationship, discuss common problems 
and promote general good feeling 
tween all campus honoraries. 

The seniors our chapter are anxiously 
awaiting their annual spring dinner 
honor practice teachers where they may 
reveal their many experiences while teach- 
ing the various district schools. 

wish extent our greetings 
other chapters Kappa Delta Pi. 

Apams, Reporter 


chapter, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, Kansas, sends the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

The programs the year have been 
varied quite widely, the first being talk 
Japan student, the second talk 
our new sponsor, Mr. Nathan Budd, 
who registrar the college, the third was 
our annual Christmas party and initiation 
new members. Due the change 
semesters January there was meet- 
ing the chapter, and the February meet- 
ing consisted musical program. 

Plans are now under way for the Spring 
Banquet held April 27, and prom- 
ises one the best ever held the 
chapter. The big event the year, how- 
ever will come March the regular 
meeting the organization, when the 


Kappa Delta honor key will presented 


the chapter Dr. Schrammel for 
his years work the behalf Iota 
chapter and the national organization 
whole. 

This year’s scholarship was presented 
Richard Schroll, and his acceptance speech 


was model modesty. 

The historian Omega chapter, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio, has sent the fol- 
lowing description the activities the 
chapter: 

The following students have been 
selected because their high academic 
achievement and interest the field edu- 
cation into the Omega chapter Kappa 


Delta Ohio University: 


Norma Bell 

Della Cocanower 
Carolyn Jane Cummins 
Dan Dwelle 

Jean Fisher 

Margery Alice Fletcher 
Janet Courtright Graham 
Charles Hamilton 
Jackie Harrison 
Thomas Hart 
Virginia Albe Huff 
Raymond Hurd 
Kathryn Ann Johnson 
Phyllis Kitinoja 
Kathleen Eleanor McAfee 
Patricia Ann Moore 
Rovert Pfendler 
Drusilla Ann Riley 
Rovert Simons 

George Spackey 
Elizabeth Jane Webster 
Dolores Joan Wick 


These students were initiated December 
13, 1949. 

series lectures were given the 
Ohio University Campus George Emile 
Roger, inspector general public instruc- 
tion, minister national education Paris, 
France. Mr. Roger has been studying the 
college methods the various campuses 


chapter Kappa Delta under the 
sponsorship George Kabat, Dean 
the Ohio University College Education. 
Mr. Roger’s subjects were: Teaching Mod- 
ern Language French Schools; How 
Teach About Cultures Other Peo- 
ples; International Educational 
Relations; French Education System; 
and Educational Reforms France Since 
the War. 

This 
Omega chapter Kappa Delta Pi, 
happy announce the beginning the 
Thomas McCracken Kappa Delta 
Scholarship Award. This fund has been 


year, the 


established aid promising students who 
are exceptional ability and are planning 
continue their study the field edu- 
cation the graduate level. The sum can 
used for pursuing his field study 
whatever school the student chooses. 

group Kappa Delta mem- 
bers are planning attend the national 
convention Kappa Delta Spring 
Mill Inn, Mitchell, Indiana, March 
and 27. 

The initial program the year for 
the Omega chapter Kappa Delta 
concerned with the necessary basic steps 
“Building for Living.” Under this pro- 
gram would stressed such topics “Lay- 
ing the Foundation for Living,” “Build- 
ing the Foundation,” “Choosing the 
Furnishings—Important Choices 
Values,” and lastly “Adapting the Build- 
ing the Fine Art Living.” 

The chapter also sponsoring the 
Sophomore Honor Tea and the Children’s 
Band Concert the spring. 

The Delta Epsilon chapter, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Kalb, 
Illinois, started the year 1949-50 
welcoming in, our faculty counselor, Dr. 


the U.S. his lecture Esther Williams the education depart- 
brought Ohio University the 
. 
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bers from schools the surrounding area 
were conducted tour through the 
campus members this chapter. During 
Northern’s Homecoming October 8-9, 
were hosts Alumni Breakfast for 
former members this chapter. large 
group alumni and members were pres- 
ent. 

Our chapter completed 
during National Education Week. The first 
was the annual editorial contest which 
awards were made for the three best edi- 
torials written students this college. 
The editorials were about some phase edu- 
cation and the first place editorial was then 
published the school paper Northern 
second project was twenty 


minute radio program John Dewey’s 
philosophy and how has influenced our 
educational system. 

Early this spring are going begin 
showing slide films educational problems 
groups within the college, any civic 
organization this area which desires 
Members Kappa Delta will 
show the film strips and after the showing, 
will discuss the film and its importance 
the public and teachers. 

March expect take twenty- 
four initiates into our chapter, peo- 
ple have been chosen not only because 
high scholastic achievement, but 
cause their fine personality and leader- 
ship abilities. 

Larimer, Reporter 


The Library Congress believed the largest library the world. 
Exclusive 2,274,497 unbound newspapers and parts periodicals and serials 
awaiting binding, its collections contained, June 30, 1949, estimated total 
27,560,873 pieces. These included 8,689,639 volumes and pamphlets, 128,055 
bound newspaper volumes, 11,320,000 manuscripts (pieces), maps and 
views, 76,609 reels and strips microfilm, 81,278 reels motion pictures, 
1,819,609 volumes and pieces music, 305,848 phonograph records, 1,963,231 
photographic negatives, prints and slides, 579,298 fine prints, and 668,732 broad- 
sides, photostats, posters and miscellaneous items. 

The foregoing figures include additions the collections amounting 1,557,409 
pieces all categories during the year. This represented material selected and con- 
solidated from total increment more than seven million pieces received the 


Library fiscal 1949. 
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Chapter Programs 


CHAPTER 


Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg, Missouri 

grade standings the twenty- 

two members Rho Chapter Kap- 
Delta Central Missouri State Col- 
lege have been announced follows: There 
has been 135 hours hours 
and hours work during the fall 
term. Four members the fraternity made 
all A’s, one was carrying load hours, 
two hours, and one hours. There were 
two runners-up, these four. were 
both carrying load hours, and made 
average the twenty-two members the 

Mr. Schwaneke the science department 
Central Missouri State College, gave 
illustrated lecture the atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs the January meeting Rho 
Chapter Kappa Delta Pi. 

February 21, are going initiate 
Shikio Isokawa, Japanese professor, 
honorary member Rho Chapter Kappa 
Delta Pi. Mr. Isokawa graduated from the 
Hiroshima University 1939 with A.B. 
degree. has taught five years the mid- 
dle School and five years the Higher 
Normal School. Before came the 
United States had been teaching the 
Kyoto Liberal Arts College, Kyoto, Japan. 
Mr. Isokawa plans return Kyoto Lib- 
eral Arts College professor the So- 
cial Sciences after completes his work 
Central Missouri State College. 


Beta THETA CHAPTER 
State Teachers College, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Beta Theta Chapter Calendar 


September 21—Organization for the 
year. 


October 19—Talk faculty member, 
Miss Helen Wahoski, her summer school 
Europe. 

November 16—Supper meeting. 

December 14—Initiation first semes- 
ter pledges. 

January 18—Movie, “The Price 

February initiation 
party. 


15—Sophomore 


March 15—Supper meeting. 

not set)—Annual spring 
banquet and initiation second semester 
pledges. 

May 17—Annual spring picnic. 


Accounts particular meetings 


Miss Helen Wahoski, O.S.T.C. faculty 
member, spoke her experiences while 
attending the University Fribourg 
Switzerland, illustrating her 
colored slides made from her own pictures. 
She gave very interesting human interest 
accounts the problems the American 
student the European university and 
the many hardships facing European stu- 
dents result World War 

Kappa Delta welcomed back its alum- 
the breakfast the Oshkosh 
State Teachers College homecoming 
Saturday, October 15, 1949. 

their February meeting this year, 
Beta Theta chapter attempted stimulate 
interest Kappa Delta inviting about 
thirty-five the highest ranking sopho- 
mores enrolled The meeting 
opened with community singing. The chap- 
ter counselor, Mr. Everett Pyle, talked 
the organization and purpose Kappa 
Delta Pi. Dr. Raymond Ramsden, past 
counselor, gave talk the values 
scholarship. The talks were followed two 
movies dealing with the training teach- 
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ers. After light refreshments, the meeting 
closed. 
CHAPTER 
School Education, New ork Untversity, 
New York, New York 

consultation with its Faculty Coun- 
selor, Dean Ernest Melby, Beta 
Chapter selected its theme for the year 
1949-1950: Mobilizing Community Re- 
sources for Education. 

Among the speakers who addressed the 
members during the year were: 

Dean Melby, School Educa- 
tion, New York 
Problems Overseas.” 

Dr. John Herring, New York State De- 
partment Adult Education 
Mobilize.” 

Mrs. Hrea Echols, Executive Secre- 
tary for New York State Citizens’ Com- 
mittee the and 


“Areas 


Your Community.” 

Dr. Theodore Rice, Prof. Education, 
Director, Center for Field Services, Sch. 
Educ., the Commu- 
nity?” 

addition, two films were shown bear- 
ing the year’s theme, viz., Playtime, 
U.S.A., and Child Welfare Sweden. 

The Program Committee—Mr. 
Woodrow Van Court, Chairman, Miss 
Marion Lesher and Mr. Leonard Simon, 
attended the first conference Training 
the World Council for the Community 
Garden City, L.I., N.Y., September 
30-October The Committee participated 
the whole conference, representing Kap- 
Delta Pi, Beta Chapter, and New 
York University’s School Education, and 
following through with the Council’s 
activities. 

planned that the Chapter will make 
specific contribution toward answering 
some the problems posed the Coun- 
cil’s deliberations through the initiation 
some research the area. 


Bera CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 

September—A business meeting was held 
for the members Kappa Delta Pi. The 
purpose the meeting was discuss the 
taking new members. 

business meeting was 
held and the students who were eligible for 
Kappa Delta were discussed and voted 
upon. 

November—The formal 
initiation for all new members was held. 

Beidelman, Field Di- 
rector Association for Child Character 
Education Inc., gave interesting speech 
her work. She also demonstrated the use 
visual aids her work with children. 

January—The History Mansfield was 
cleverly given the various members 
the Beta Rho Chapter. Movies 
catalogues were used. 

ject current interest will given and 
the members will participate it. 

March—A superintendent 
gave talk the qualities looks for 
college graduates and the other hand 
some those who have graduated recently 
gave their viewpoint what they have ex- 

banquet was held for all the 
members. 


Tau CHAPTER 


LaCrosse State Teachers College, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


Beta chapter Kappa Delta 
LaCrosse State Teachers College had very 
interesting and profitable series programs 
this year. 

November meeting—Reception 
new members and initiation dinner. After 
the informal and formal initiation there was 
short discussion, led the chapter coun- 
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selor, “What Kappa Delta and what 
can for me?” 

December meeting—Signing the 
Dotted Line—Three school superintend- 
ents discussed the factors they considered 
selecting teachers. 

January meeting—Education For- 
eign Lands—One the group members 
gave informative speech the subject. 
India was especially emphasized. 

February meeting—The Layman 
Looks Education—This was the high- 
light the regular meeting programs. 
The panel consisted farmer, repre- 
sentative labor, representative man- 
agement and personnel man. They dis- 
cussed pertinent questions such as: Should 
teachers neutral over controversial is- 
sues? Should the standard teaching 
raised increasing salaries and 
ing facilities? What’s wrong with the 
present day high school curriculum? re- 
gards teachers’ pay one speaker made this 
can’t pay good teacher 
enough and poor one expensive any 
price.” 

March meeting—to pledging. 

Also March the annual Found- 
Day Banquet, the highlight the 
year, for the chapter members, the neo- 
phytes, the Beta Tau alumni, and other per- 
sons interested teaching. The speaker 
will Dr. Herrick the School 
Education the University Wiscon- 
sin. His subject ““The Importance 
Leadership Education.” 

April meeting—Initiation ceremony 
for new members and delegates’ reports 
the national convocation. 

May meeting—Annual picnic and 
election officers. 

the spring each school term Beta 
Tau chapter presents recognition awards 
outstanding high school seniors the neigh- 
boring communities. 


GAMMA CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
First Semester 1949-1950 

October 13—Room Oakes Hall, 7:15 
Election new members. Panel Dis- 
Teaching Profession? Dr. 
Nathan Meyer, Head, Dept. 
Mr. Irving Foltz, Supervisor, Secondary 
Education. 

October 27—Room 10, Oakes Hall, 
7:15 P.M. Pledge Ceremony. Our Shining 
Newfoundland, The Land and Its Peo- 
ple, Dr. Veva Dean, Head, Department 
Geography. 

10—College Auditorium, 
7:15 P.M. Pledge Ceremony. Our Shining 
Stars. talent program which newly 
pledged members participate. 

December 8—Penn Stroud 
Stroudsburg, 6:30 Dinner Meeting 
and Initiation. Introduction Guests, Nor- 
man Johnson, President. Initiation new 
members—Initiation Team. 

Initiates: Barry Barnett, Heller- 
town; Richard Brubaker, Williams- 
port; Martin Davis, Elizabeth, N.J.; 
John Demick, ’50, Mauch Chunk; Rita 
Held, Gilbert; Alex Kropinicki, ’50, 
Easton; Leonard Lune, Scranton; 
Alyce Mitsudo, ’50, Philadelphia; Sheldon 
Palmer, Pen Argyl; Jean Perna, 
Philadelphia; Warren Petty, Clarks 
Summit; Dorothy Pine, ’51, Stroudsburg; 
Paul Prince, ’50, Scranton; Louise Schmidt, 
Mehoopany; Jean Walbert, ’51, Read- 
ing. 

Education for Management-Labor Re- 
lations. Dr. Frank Maguire, District 
Manager, Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service—First Counselor Gamma 
Chapter. 


Second Semester 1950 


January 26—Election and Organiza- 
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tion for 1950 Gamma chapter, Kap- 
Delta Pi. 

February hat Believe. series 
discussions the basic beliefs the 
three main religious faiths order bring 
about better understanding Rev. 
Francis Barrett, St. Matthews Catholic 
Church. Program chairman—Paul Prince. 

February 23—What Believe. Rev. 
Harold Eaton, East Stroudsburg Methodist 
Church. 
Petty. 

March Believe. Rabbi 


Herman Levy, Temple Israel. Election 


new members. Program 
Perna. 

March new members. 
Dr. McGarry’s home. Program Commit- 
tee: Leonard Lune, Chairman, Barry Bar- 
nett, Dorothy Pine. 

April 13—Significance Membership 
the Middle States Association High 
Schools and Colleges. Mr. Irving Foltz, 
Supervisor, Sec. Educ. Dr. Donald Cor- 
son, Head, Music Dept. Program Chairman 
—Louise Schmidt. 

April 27—Movies Local Interest. Mr. 
Crawn. Program 
nicki. 

May Attitudes Mod- 


World. Dr. Noonan, President, 
Program Chairman—Carol 


Anderson. 


RHO CHAPTER 
Newark State Teachers College, 
Newark, New Jersey 
The chapter sponsored John Dewey 
Day assembly program our college 
October 20, 1949. this time, our past- 
counselor, Dr. Downs, was elected 
honorary member our chapter ex- 
pression appreciation and recognition 
her excellent and unselfish service. 
Delta Rho’s November meeting was de- 


voted the Pledge Ceremony and party 
for our twenty-nine initiates. most enjoy- 
able evening entertainment was provided. 
impressive initiation ceremony and 
banquet was given the new members our 
December 15, 1949 meeting. this time, 
our chapter was honored have Dr. Seam- 
ster, Principal Arts High School, New- 
ark, N.J., present his impressions while 
European tour the summer 1949. 
The highlight the January meeting 
was very pleasant, informal talk illustrated 
with colored slides. The speaker, our col- 
Dougall, 
snapped the views for the slides while 
trip Nova Scotia, Cape Breton Island, 
and surrounding territory this past summer. 


lege president, Dr. John 


The chapter looking forward sev- 
eral interesting panel discussions various 
phases education the classroom, and 
also making plans for the annual theater 
party and spring picnic. 


—Reporter 


CHAPTER 
Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
February fifty-eight members 
were initiated into the Delta Phi chapter 
Kappa Delta Bowling Green State 
University. formal banquet was held for 
the initiates. Actives and friends were in- 
vited. The program was follows: 


Charles. Invoca- 
tion—Dr. Walter Zaugg. 

Welcome New Members—Dr. Flor- 
ence Williamson. Toastmistress—Barbara 
Bottenus. Piano Solo: “Prelude” Proko- 
Wendt. Address “American 
Success and 
Rabbi Leon Freur, Toledo, Ohio. Vocal 
Solo: “Through the Cars- 
tensen. 

The March meeting the Delta Phi 
Chapter Kappa Delta was panel 
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panel consisted senior 
students who recently completed their stu- 
dent teaching. The students discussed their 
personal experiences and problems that con- 
fronted them while teaching under the new 
“block Under this system they at- 
tended daily education classes for period 
five weeks. The following eight weeks 
were spent actual teaching under super- 
vision. The last five weeks consisted off- 
campus teaching and evaluation. 

April 15, the regular meeting 
the Alpha chapter Phi Delta Kappa, 
the Delta Phi chapter Kappa Delta 
was again requested lead panel 
Prospective Looks His Profes- 
Before the panel the Alpha chap- 
ter invited the students the discussion 
dinner which was held the “faculty” 
room the Student Union. 

April the Delta Phi chapter 
Kappa Delta held its annual Honor Tea 
from until P.M. Studio the 
Practical Arts Building. 

the May meeting the Delta Phi 
chapter Kappa Delta Pi, second semester 
initiation will held. formal dinner will 
follow after which officers for next year 
will elected. 

CEPIK 
Historian-Reporter 


CHAPTER 
Central Michigan College Education, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


Epsilon Eta Chapter Kappa Delta 
has had several interesting meetings this 
year. 

The first event, Thursday, October 
20, 1949, was meeting held coopera- 
tion with the Association Childhood Edu- 
cation commemorating the goth birthday 
anniversary John Dewey. 

Miss Frances Martin, professor Psy- 
chology and Education gave talk entitled 


“Personal Glimpse John Dewey.” Brief 
sketches various aspects Dewey’s phi- 
losophy were given Helen Baer, Flor- 
ence Belt, and Robert Simon. 

Following this, musical program, in- 
cluding two vocal solos Shirley Wells 
and two piano solos Joan Soderbach, 
was presented, 

Sunday, December 1949, from 
three five the afternoon, the Annual 
Honors Tea was held, feting upperclass 
honor students and 
students. 

Everyone enjoyed the program which 
consisted piano solo Nancy Keller 
and vocal number William Rinker. 
Miss Elma Lighter, Associate Professor 
English, presented illuminating talk 
the history, purpose, and organization 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

Our fall semester initiation was held 
January 17, 1950. initiates 
became members the chapter. 

After the impressive initiation ceremony, 
held five-thirty, proceeded the ball- 
room Keeler Union where banquet was 
held. 

The toastmaster and chapter president, 
Robert Simon, introduced the program for 
the evening. Nancy Keller played piano 
solo, and Dr. Foust, Assistant the 
President Central Michigan College, 
producing huge roll notes including 
several anecdotes, gave inspiring talk 
the meaning and purposes education. 


CHAPTER 


Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Meetings—The first the 
month 7:15 P.M. the Spartan Room, 
third floor the Union Building. 

October 4—Lecture and discussion 
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parliamentary procedure. Mr. Harold 
Sponberg. 

November 1-—Topic announced. 
Dr. Robert Koopnaan, Asst. Supt. 
Public Instruction. 

December 5:30. Banquet 
—6:15, Union Building. 

January determined in- 
terests the chapter. 

February 
and speakers announced later. 

March 7—Dr. Hans Leonhart—Views 
Education. 

April 4—Business Meeting. 

May 5:30. 
6:15, Union Building. 

May 16—Election and installation 
officers. 


CHAPTER 


Rhode Island College Education, 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Accounts Meetings 


October, 1949—After regular busi- 
ness meeting which the chapter accepted 
the petition the State Teachers College 
Valley City, North Dakota, form 
new chapter, Miss Mathilda Liberati, 
1944 Rhode Island College Education 
alumna, gave illustrated talk her trip 
through Italy. 

November, 1949—Dr. Helen Scott, pro- 
fessor of.education Rhode Island College 
Education, was initiated honorary 
member the Epsilon Rho Chapter. Fol- 
lowing her initiation, Dr. Scott spoke the 
value graduate study for teachers. 

December, 1949—The annual Christ- 
mas Dance the Epsilon Rho Chapter was 
held the ninth the month. 

January, 1950—At the regular meeting, 
the members decided send one delegate 
the 1950 Kappa Delta Convocation 
Mitchell, Indiana. 


February, 1950—Miss Angela Mac- 
Donough, local teacher, spoke the 
group about her recent trip abroad. With 
the aid movies, she advised any future 
European travelers how travel, what 
see, what bring, and how use valuable 
time. 


ALPHA CHAPTER 


New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Paterson, New Jersey 


1949-1950 
October—Business Meeting. 
November—Group discussion, 

Leader—Mrs. Dombrowski. 
December—Group discussion, “Mathe- 
Leader—Mary Lobosco. Resource 
leader—Mr. Matthews, Assistant Profes- 
January—Group discussion, “How 
Make Extra-curricular Activities Co-cur- 
ricular.” Leader—Fleurette Stock. 
February—Book review and discussion, 


Generation Vipers. Leaders—Fleurette 
Stock and Frank Zanfino. 

March—A Guest Speaker. 

April—Film. Theater party “Death 
Salesman.” 

May—Discussion Current World 
Problems. 


CHAPTER 


Beaver College 


Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 


1949-1950 

The meetings the beginning the 
year were devoted planning the activities 
the organization. More candidates were 
approved and formal initiation took place 
December 14. The new members 
Zeta chapter are: Frimi Alamar, Scran- 
ton, Pa.; Josephine Bruck, Lansdale, Pa.; 
Mary Ann Daniel, Glenside, Pa.; Jacque- 
line Jackson, Woodstock, N.Y.; Phyllis 


Kline, Altoona, Pa.; Lawton, 
Wyckoff, N.J.; Audrey Max, Allentown, 
Pa.; Alberta Mills, Upper Darby, Pa.; 
Selma Plaxsun, North Bergen, N.J.; Elna 
Riker, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Jane Robinson, 
Watertown, N.Y.; and Josephine Sckupa- 
kus, Cheltenham, Pa. Guests included Miss 
Betty Nawrath and Mrs. Frank Connell, 
charter members, and Dr. Emily Mackin- 
non and Dr. John Dugan, faculty members 
Beaver College. 

tea was held February for all 
prospective teachers Beaver College. 
interesting talk was given Mrs. Lang, 
director the Children’s Garden, nurs- 


ery school Rittenhouse Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Her topic was Satisfac- 
tions Receive From Teaching.” The 
chapter hopes that the precedent has been 
set whereby tea will sponsored each 
year for prospective teachers. 

Elsie Holm and Barbara Hinchcliffe, our 
chapter’s delegate and alternate, attended 
the National Convocation Mitchell, Ind., 
March 27-29. 

The program for the year will com- 
pleted spring initiation and banquet 
held our Grey Towers campus May 
18. prominent educator from the vicinity 
will the speaker. 


Pioneer Counselor Passes Away 


with regret that must record 
the passing Dean Schroeder, 
founder and counselor chapter 


SCHROEDER 


Kappa Delta Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois. The chapter 
was installed March 1922. Not only 
was active his local chapter but the 
Society’s national scene. tribute Dean 
Schroeder print the following news re- 
lease provided Mr. Donald Ferguson. 

Dean Schroeder died Brokaw 
Hospital Normal, Friday, 
January 25, 1950, where had been 
patient since Thursday. had been ill for 
two months. taught his last class Jan- 
uary 

Herman Henry Schroeder joined the IIli- 
nois State Normal University education de- 
partment 1913. was appointed dean 
the university 1928 and was twice 
acting president. retired from the posi- 
tion dean August, 1943. had con- 
tinued teach part-time the education 
department since his retirement. 

Dean Schroeder was born Guttenberg, 
Iowa, April 25, 1873, the son James 
and Jeanette MacDonald Schroeder. 


was preceded death his wife, Lillie 
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Price, who passed away August 1949. 


was teacher for years, with 
only four days absence, teaching probably 
longer than anyone else His 
teaching work began rural school 
Clayton County, Iowa, 1891. Other 
teaching experience follows: principal 
schools, Keystone, Iowa, 1892-1894; 
supt. schools, Holstein, Iowa, 1895- 
1901; director physical education, Cor- 
nell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
1900; professor education, State Normal 
School, Whitewater, Wis., 1901-1913. 

Dean Schroeder held bachelor’s degree 
from Cornell College, Iowa, and mas- 
ter’s degree from the University Chi- 
cago. also attended the University 
Minnesota and Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

was the author two education 
texts, The Psychology Conduct, pub- 
lished Rowe, Peterson and Company, 
and The Public School State Institu- 
tion, published the Public School Publish- 
ing Co. Bloomington. also was the 
author numerous magazine articles. His 
address “War, Peace and Education,” 
made the 84th ISNU commencement, 
was printed the Congressional Record. 

was member Phi Beta Kappa, 
Phi Delta Kappa, Gamma Mu, and 
Kappa Delta Pi. was the faculty spon- 
sor the ISNU chapter the latter so- 
ciety. also belonged the School- 
master’s Club, the College Alumni Club, 
the Masonic Blue Lodge, and Consistory. 


belonged the Unitarian Church. One 
his hobbies was stamp collecting and 
was member the Collector’s Club 
New York City. 

was the father four sons and 
daughter. 

might add that his duties the educa- 
tion department were those the teaching 
philosophy, introductory course 
philosophy and introductory course 
the philosophy education. Dean Schroe- 
der was recognized follower Kant. 

The following editorial appeared the 
Vidette, student newspaper: 

SCHROEDER LIVED His PHILOSOPHY 


The Henry 
emeritus ISNU served the field education for 


Herman Schroeder, dean 
nearly six Four those decades were 
spent the service Illinois State Normal uni- 
versity. 

Dean Schroeder’s achievements 
tions the field teacher education were many. 
rose from teaching position the rural 
schools Iowa become dean and acting presi- 
dent ISNU. wrote two education text- 
books, “The Psychology Conduct” and “The 
Public School State The ad- 
dress delivered the 84th ISNU commence- 
ment was printed the Congressional Record. 
founded the ISNU chapter Kappa Delta Pi, na- 
tional honorary society education. 

Yet spite all this greatness, Dean Schroe- 
der found the greater enjoyment the classroom. 
was home the classroom. respected 
the integrity the individual. was respected 
and admired those taught and those with 
whom worked. 

Dean Schroeder’s philosophy was not ab- 
stract one. practiced the simple philosophy 
general education taught. His seventy-six yegrs 
were years achievement and civil service. 


Let Fancy fly, 
Freedom will quench its 
Restrained, desire. 


Audio-Visual Project Epsilon Tau 
Chapter 


Wilbur Wright, Co-ordinator Field 
Services and director the faculty com- 
mittee, presented slides activities and 
campus 


Epsilon ‘Tau chapter, State Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York, has under- 
taken project which will benefit the entire 
school. The year’s program 
around the project and meetings the 
chapter are spent working 

The chapter working supplement 
series slides life Geneseo State 
Teachers College and scenes which sur- 
round the college. ‘These slides are inch 
inch 

recent meetings guest speakers have 
given demonstrations and suggestions, Her- 
bert Archer, expert color photography 
Eastman Kodak Rochester, showed 
slides and illustrated the correct techniques 
for taking colored pictures. Miss Frances 


Parke, the library department, and 


scenes made recruitment 
purposes. 

The entire chapter working this 
project and the student body will have 
opportunity contribute. contest an- 
nounced for the best colored pictures taken 
students. These slides will used for 
recruitment, Freshman Convocation, and 
alumni groups. 

addition the above work, smaller 
project has just been completed which sent 
books pedagogy, literature, 
was received for these materials and several 
boxes were sent. 


Anniversary Celebration 


January Alpha Delta chapter, 
which was installed Florida State Uni- 
versity (then Florida State College for 
Women) January 12, 1925, celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. program 
consisted talks three faculty members. 
Dr. Paul Finner, professor 
chology, the only faculty member who was 
charter member spoke the Society’s 
ideals. Dean Ralph Eyman the School 
Education discussed personalities and 
events the group during its history. The 
third speaker was President Doak Camp- 
bell, who spoke the future Kappa 
Delta this university, made sugges- 
tions for increasing the service and influ- 
ence the chapter. 

the social hour following the program 
large candle-lighted birthday cake formed 
the center attraction. Invited guests in- 


cluded local alumnz, all faculty and student 
Kadelphians, the executive council the 
university, faculty the school educa- 
tion, and the department music educa- 
tion, business education and home 
nomics education. 


ALPHA DELTA CHAPTER 


Florida State Tallahassee, 


Florida 


Program for Year* 
December—Fall program and initiation. 
anniversary cele- 

bration the Alpha Delta chapter. 
February—Traditional party honoring 
all freshmen the school education who 
made average. 
May—Annual banquet and initiation. 


Exclusive business meetings. 
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OFFICIAL INSIGNIA KAPPA DELTA 


Orders official 
blanks must 
approved 
chapter 
and the Record- 
er-Treasurer 
the Society 


PRICE LIST 


Badges 
Size Size Size Size 
Badge with ring top No.0 No.2 No.3 
Guard Pins 


Single 
Letter Letter 


Crown Set $6.50 $11.50 


Checks and mon- 
orders should 
made payable 
Burr, Patterson 
and Auld Com- 
pany, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


TAXES 


prices quoted must added Federal Tax 
jewelry 20%. addition, sales use tax 
charged some states indicated: Alabama, 2%; 
Colorado, 2%; lowa, 2%; Kansas, 2%; Louisiana, 
Michigan, North Dakota, Ohio, 3%; 
South Dakota, 3%; Utah, 2%; Wyoming, 2%. Since 
state taxes vary from time time, officers should 
make check the taxes their own states 


determine the amount which must paid. 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MBNASHA, WISCONSIN 


; 
GUARD 
TAGGERED 
| 


Kappa Delta 
PUBLICATIONS 


LECTURE SERIES 


(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


THE NEW PROMETHEUS 
LYMAN BRYSON 
PROGRESS AND EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 
EDGAR KNIGHT 
THE MYSTERY THE MIND’S DESIRE 
JOHN FINLEY 


EDUCATION CAUSE AND SYMPTOM 
EDWARD THORNDIKE 


Order the above from 
THE RECORDER-TREASURER, HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, TIFFIN, OHIO 


RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 


EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL CONFLICT 
HOWARD LANGFORD 
STUDIES THE MEASUREMENT TEACHING 
WILLIAM LANCELOT, ARVIL BARR, THEODORE TORGESON, 
CARL JOHNSON, VIRGIL LYONS, ANTHONY WALFORD, 
AND GILBERT LEE BETTS 


BRONSON ALCOTT, TEACHER 
DOROTHY MCCUSKEY 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL DIVIDENDS 
WILL FRENCH 


Order the above from 


THE RECORDER-TREASURER, HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, TIFFIN, OHIO 


KAPPA DELTA HISTORY 


KAPPA DELTA PI: 1911-1936 
ALFRED HALL-QUEST 


Order the above from 


THE RECORDER-TREASURER, HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, TIFFIN, OHIO 
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